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LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON 
(Continued from p. 107). 
IV. 
Dec. 17. 
May it please yo" Grace, 


Because I was unwilling to give yo" Grace any 


further trouble at parting, I did resolv to peese (?) 
out ye remainder of this year in this station, w 

being now near upon expiring, I could not think 
of a fitter way to signify my intention than by 
the enclosed, being ye very same individual paper 
yt I presented to yo’ Grace while you were 
here. And I think it needless to say any more 
of ye reasons mooving mee to "t, having then 
given yo’ Grace a short account of the main of 
them in a paper apart. Onely I crave leave to 
add this, that upon ye most impartiale reflexion I 
can make upon ye temper of my mind in this 
matter, I cannot find that it proceeds from any 
pusillanimous impatience, or weariness of the 
troubles of this employment, but rather from a 
great contempt of our unworthy and trifling con- 
tentions, of w” I have little other esteem than of 
& querelle d'Alman, or a drunken scuffle in the 
dark, and doe pity exceedingly to see a poor 
church doing its utmost to destroy both itself and 
religion in furious zeal and endlesse debates about 
ye empty name and shadow of a difference in 
government, and in the meanwhile not having of 





solemn and orderly worship so much as a shadow. 
Besides I have one urgent excuse that grows daily 
truer, for though I keep not bedd much, nor am 
(1 thank God) rackt with sharp and tormenting 
diseases, yet I can truely say that I am scarce 
ever free from som one or other of those pains 
and distempers that hang about this litle crazy 
turf of earth I carry, w® makes it an uneasy 
burden to mee, but withall puts me in hopes yt‘ I 
shall shortly drop it into th common heap. 
Meanwhile, my best relief will bee, to spend the 
litle remnant of my time in a private and retir’d 
life in some corner of England, for in ye com- 
munion of that church, by ye help of God, I am 
resolvd to live and die. That w® I seem humbly 
to entreat of y" Grace is ye representation of this 
litle affair to his Ma“*, and that in as favorable 
a manner as may bee, w® shall add very much to 
ye many and great obligements of ; 
May it please yo" Grace, 
Yo Grace's 
Most humble Servant, 
R. Leieuron. 

[The following is the paper inclosed : —] 

The true reasons both of my purpose of re- 
tiring from my present charge and of declining a 
greater, are briefly these. 

1. The sense I have of the dreadful! weight of 
whatsoever charge of souls, or any kind of spi- 
rituall inspection over people, but much more 
over ministers; and withall of my own extream 
unworthinesse and unfitnesse for so high a station 
in the Church. 

2. The continuing divisions and contentions of 
this church, and ye little or no appearance of 
their care for our time. 

3. The earnest desire I have long had of a re- 
tir’'d and private life, w" is now much increased 
by sicklinesse and old age drawing on, and ye 
suflicient experience of ye folly and vanity of ye 
world. And in a word, tis rerwm humanarum 


fastidium. 


Whatsoever I might add more, I forbear, for I 


confesse after all I could say, I expect little right 
or fair construction from ye world in this matter, 
but rather many various mistakes and miscen- 
sures on all hands. But soe that the relief is, 
that in ye retreat I design, I shall not hear of 
them, or if I do, I shall not feel them. 
v. 
Dunbl. octob. 9. 

Sir,—I met lately with our noble friend through 
whose hand this comes to you, and discoursed 
awhile of our affairs. What concerns my unworthy 
self [ am very weary of hearing or 
much of it, and after all cannot see reason to 
recede from my opinion. My retreat (which I 
think I foresee will bee very quickly unavoidable) 
may be much more decent from my present pos- 
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ture, than after a more formall engagement, and 
willexpose me lesse to the imputations of one of 
the late pamphletecr’s throws at mee of phantas- 
tick inconstancy, though I think he has not hitt 
mee, at least I feel it not, for as to my removes 
hee reckons upp, I am sure there never was lesse 
of any man’s own share in any remoof (sic) than 
was in all mine, and as for his other instance of 
being neither pleased with presbyterie nor epis- 
copacy, with the exorbitancies of neither, I con- 
fesse, but if ye thought of their regular conjunction 
could have entered into his head, hee should 
rather have sayd I was pleased with both, for I 
have bin constantly enough of that opinion, that 
they doe much better together than either of 
them does apart, and have in this the consent of 
great multitudes of heads as strong and clear as 
his and his brethren’s are hott and cloudy; but 
this is a digression. Of our higher Vacancies I 
have sayd enough in my former, and possibly too 
much, but that ‘tis alwaies attemper'’d with abso- 
lute submission to those yt are both so much 


wiser and above mee: but for our vacant parish | y c 
| return to my laboratory, if a line from yo" hand 


kirks in ye West, I wish it were taken into con- 
sideration, and well resolv'd on, what way of sup- 
plying them will be fittest, in order to ye publick 


peace, w" I conceiv we are mainly to eye in our | 


whole buissines. I waited on ye Lords of Coun- 
cil this week, but they have given mee neither 
any new comand nor advice in this particular, 
w" till I receiv from some y* have power to give 
it I must forbear to attempt any thing, and 
rather let things rest as they bee, than by en- 
deavouring to better them, run the hazard to 
make them worse. I am not doubtfull of yo" ut- 
most assistance in these affairs, both where you 
are and when you return, nor need I any more 
repeated request of ye constant charity of yo" 
prayers for 
Yo" poor brother and servant, 
R. L. 
For Mr. Gilbert Barnet, 
at Londen. 


VI. 
Lond. Jul. 3°. 
May it please yo" Grace, 
I am extreamly sorry, if y* putting a close to y*® 
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even that of craziness of mind, ’t is possibly by some 
imputed to, does not move mee, when I consider 
that many great and wise persons have been guilty 
of the same folly, if it be so, some by actual re. 
tiring, others by earnest desires of it, when it 
prov'd impossible for them. But not to amuse yo 
Grace with these discourses, I submit to y* result 
of this buissines for this time, seeing ‘tis now never 
to create any further trouble either to myself or 
any other, and I hope in God I shall goe through 
the remainder of this unpleasant work without 
discontent or impatience, if I may bee but assur'| 
of one thing, and that is, a full and absolute par- 
don from yo" Grace of whatsoever hath bin 
troublesome or offensive to you in this matter, 
and no abatement of yo" good opinion and favour, 
though (I confes) alwaies undeserved in all other 
respects, unles great affection to yo" Grace, yo 
service may pretend some small degree of accept. 
ance instead of merit. And this shall remain un- 
alterable in mee, while I live, however yo Grace 
may be pleased henceforward to look upon mee, 
But it would exceedingly encourage mee in my 


did give mee some hope, at least, of the same 
favourable aspect from y* Grace, as formerly ; but 
I crave pardon for this presumption, and however 
my poor prayers, such as they bee, shall not bee 
wanting for yo" Grace’s welfare and happiness, nor 
shall I ever cease, while I am above ground, to bee. 
May it please yo" Grace, 
Yo" Grace's 
Most humble Servant, 
R. Leieutox. 
For my Lord Duke of Lauderdale, 
his Grace. 
VII. 
Edg. Jun. 25. 
May it please yo" Grace, 

T was just upon going out of town when I re- 
ceived yo" Grace's letter of y® 18th of June, and 
some few days before I had writt somewhat to yo 
Gr. touching y* buissines of a national synod, very 


| much agreeing with what your Gr. sayes concern 


buissines y* brought mee hither, when it could not | 


well bee differr’d any longer, shall have caus’d in 
yo" Grace any displeasure ag*t mee, w® yet I can 
hardly suspect, for this desire of mine (w® I con- 
fesse is y° onely ambitious and passionate desire I 
have of any thing in this world) bee it from weak- 


nesse of understanding, or melancholy humor or | 


whatsoever else any may imagine, I am sure there 
is no malice in it to any person or to any party, 
yea y® innocency and sincerity of my heart in this 
matter will, I trust in God, uphold me under all 
y* various misconstructions y‘can fall upon me. Yea 


ing it; only I took y* liberty to suggest the fairest 
construction in behalf of the ministers pushing for 
it, and that if any were driving a design in it,tt 
was more than I could perceive, and more thm 
the generality of themselves doe know of; ani 
there is one particular they have mistaken y* gave 
yo’ Gr. account of this affair, if they have affirm! 
that the motion began at the synod of Glasco, for, 
upon my honest word, there was not one syllable 
spoke of it there in my hearing; no, not in private, 
far lesse anything propounded towards it in pub- 
lick ; indeed after it was mooted at Edin‘ y*t 
port spreading, diverse presbyteries were take 
with it, and began to discourse of it, and yet none 
of them writt to mee till it was again revived # 
Edinbugh. Only the presbyterie of Glasco sent# 
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letter to y° presbyterie of Edinbugh, wherein there 
was more irregularity than in any other I have 
seen or heard; for they neither acquainted the 
Bp. of Ed‘ with it at all, nor mee, w" looked the 
liker y® sticking up to a correspondence divided 
from us. But if this had not come to yo" Grace's 
knowledge by other hands, I confes I had never 
ayd anything of it, for being here just y® day be- 
fore it should have been deliver’d, it was brought 
to my hands, and I having opened it (as I thought 
[had good reason to doe), and being much dis- 
pleased with the strain of it kept it upp, and re- 
solv’d to suppresse it, and to check them y* writt 
it, but not to bring them to any publick censure 
for it; and the rather for y* very reason y* would 
have moved a vindictive man to publish it, some 
of those y* joined in it being y* persons of the 
whole diocese that have most discover’d something 
of unkindress toward me; yea, I can confidently 
say are the only persons of y* whole, for anything 
I know, that continue so to doe, the rest having 
after the first prejudices and mistakes were blown 
over, liv'd with mee not only in much peace, but 
in great amity and kindnes, and have of late ge- 
nerally exprest more affection to mee than I can 
modestly own y* reporting of. But this I say 
to excuse my suppressing y* very ill advised letter 
those persons sent to Edg. 

The reasons they give y* still presse this motion 
are not y* they think y* dissenters will submit to 
it, but that a full and free hearing may be offered 
them in any way they will accept of it; or if they 
totally decline it, that will be both a sufficient and 
avery easie defeat, nor do they say themselves need 
asynod in order to their own satisfaction con- 
cerning y° government, seeing they join with it 
but for regulating of y° church in matters of dis- 
cipline, and for reducing things to as much order 
as may bee for the present attainable ; but to both 
these I answer them, that till there shall be found 
a more convenient time for such a meeting these 
things may be someway provided for in an easier 
and safer way, for I tell them freely that though 
Ido not suspect them of any design against the 
present government, w" was the great incen- 
tive in the year 1638, yet I fear unless it were 
very wisely manag'd, and succeeded very happily, 
it might be in hazard rather to disparage the go- 
vernment than likely to add anything to its reput- 
ation; for seeing them so divided and hotly con- 
testing about y° very motion of a synod it may 
easily be feared, they would be more soe in it, if 
it were granted them; and with these and other 
considerations I doe really endeavour to al(l)ay 
and cool the minds of such ministers as apply 
themselves to mee about it, and strive to divert 
them from any further attempts or thoughts of it 
for this time, and I am hopeful there shall be no 
More noise about it. Our Primate tells me hee 
hath writt to some of y* northern Bps. of his 


wo 





| province to meet him shortly at Brechin, but I 


believe it will be but a thin meeting, and as I told 
him, I cannot see what great matter they can doe 
at it; but that I leave to his own better judge- 
ment. If it had been at Edin’ it would have past 
with less noise and observation, and I would have 
endeavoured to wait on it, but being now going 
to the most southern corner of the diocese of 
Glasco I cannot possible return so quickly as to 
go to the north. I have stay'd this day in town 
on purpose to speak to some of those lords yo" 
Grace directs me to wait on, and I went in the 
morning to my lord Hatton's lodging, but hee was 
gone abroad, but this afternoon I intend to wait 
on his Lo. and any others of that number I can 
meet with, though I have little or nothing to say 
but what some of them know already. I have 
wearied yo" Gr*. with so long a letter, but y* par- 
ticulars that occasion it to bee so I trust will ex- 
cuse. 
May it please yo" Grace, yo" Grace's 
Most humble servant, 
R. Lercuton. 
To my Lord Duke of Lauderdale, 
His Grace. 


Vill. 


May it please yo" Grace, 

Iam uncertain whether this shall goe by Mr. 
Burnet's hand or by the post, but when hee meets 
with yo" Grace (as I hope shortly hee shall) he will 
give you a more full account of the present con- 
dition of this Church, and particularly in the west, 
than I can by writing. For y°® person I took y* 
liberty to recommend by my last to the vacancy 
of y® Isles, I will say no more nor presse it further, 
yo® Grace will doe in it what you think fit, in due 
time. ‘The damage that is lately befallen the town 
of Glasco, and indeed the whole country round 
about, by the fall of a part of their bridge, I be- 
lieve -yo' Grace will have notice of from better 
hands, and will, I doubt not, favour them in the 
procurement of any fit way of assistance towards 
the repairing it that shall be suggested, for it will 
be very expensive, and the town will not be able 
to bear it alone, though they be called richer than 
some other corporations here ; as y* noise of most 
revenues, publick and personal, in common report 
does usually far exceed their just value. But 
there is another particular that concerns them, of 
w" I shall humbly crave leave to offer my thoughts, 
though it is a bussines I could hardly obtain leave 
of myself to intermedle with, if the good and peace 
of that place (which I am now bound particularly 
to tender) did not considerably depend upon it: 
"tis the choice of their magistrate for the ensuing 
year, the usual time being not now far off. And 
this I must declare upon y* exactest enquiry I can 
make, that the nomination of y° present Provost 
gave so great and general satisfaction at first, and 
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still does to the far greater part of y* inhabitants, 
that without reflecting on or disparaging any other, 
I cannot but interpose my humble request hee 
may bee continued for this one ensuing year; for 
[I doe certainly know, that were the choice either 
referred to y* town councill or y* body of the 
citizens, it would carry that way and no other, 
and were it in my hands I would most evidently 
clear myself of all appearance of partiall inclin- 
ation, by doing it in that very way of their own 
express consent and vote, having nothing to bias 
mee in the thing, they being all equally civill to 
me, and I equally disinterested in them all, only I 
am sure that if an unacceptable change should be 
made at the time, it would not a little obstruct my 
great design of comforting y* humors and discon- 
tent, and quieting y* minds ofthat people. But 1 
having sayd this, I doe humbly crave pardon, and 
doe absolutely submit it to your Grace's better 
judgement; nor will I be troublesome with saying 
any more of my former request of liberation either 
from my old charge, or present commission, or 
rather that of all.... both, but will pattiently wait 

for a favourable answer, as becomes, my Lord, 

Your Grace's most humble Servant, 

R. Leieuton. 
To my lord Commis 
His Grace. 


sioner, 


IX. 


May it please yo" Grace, 

Though I confesse I am as lazy as any other to 
y® buissinesse of writing, yet I would not have 
bin wanting to my duty of acquainting yo" Grace, 
if anything had oceurr’d since my last worthy of 
yo" notice within my present circle (for without 
it I medle not); nor have I much now to say, 
but that, thanks bee to God, the West Sea is at 
present pretty calm, and wee are in a tolerable 
degree of quiet, and the late meating and con- 
ference with y® dissenting brethren seems to have 
con tributed something towards it; so that y* time 
and pains bestow’d that way seem not to be e wholly 
lost, and though they cannot bee charm'd into 
union, yet they doe not sting so fiercely as they 
did, nor does the difference between us appear so 
vast, and the gulf between us so great but that there 
may bee some transition, and diverse of them are 
speaking of coming to presbyteries, if they may bee 
excused from Synods; but it is most among them 
y* are still out, as indeed most concern'd, and 
possibly had y® rest bin treated with in y® same 
posture they would have bin more tractable, but 
we must dve as well as wee can with them as 
they are—de ce qui est fait, le conseil en est 
pris. The main difficulty at present is the fil- 


ling of y® vacancies w" are not a few, and diverse 
of y* people very humorous and hard to please, 
and the too great disregard of that, and the neg- 
ligent indifferent throwing in upon them any 
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that came to hand was the great cause of all the 
disquiet that hath arisen in these parts, filling al] 
places with almost as much precipitancy as was 
usd in making them empty. And in this affair] 
am now craving y® advice and assistance of y* 
Lords of Councill, and particularly of those on 
whom I know y* Grace reposes most for this and 
other matters of public concernment, being re- 
solv’d to do nothing of importance while I con- 
tinue in this station without their good liking and 
concurrence. They prest mee lately to give my 
opinion in a particular y* I confesse 1 was very 
loth to medle in, being generally averse from 
chusing anything for myself, but more from chus- 
ing employments to other persons or the persons 
for y° employments. It was concerning y°® va- 
cancy of y® Isles, but finding them earnest in it, I 
nam’'d y® person that is, to my best discerning, y* 
fittest | know in these parts y* will by any means 
bee induced to undertake it: "tis y® Dean of 
Glasco, whom I find to be of a very calm temper, 
and a discreet intelligent man, and have all along 
bin very kindly and usefully assisted by him in 
our church affairs since my engaging in this ser- 
vice. But when I have sayd anything, if y° Grace, 
or any abler to advise you, think some other per- 
son fitter with all my heart; I have no partial 
interest nor stiff opinion in these things, nor would 
not at all have given my opinion in this, unlesse 
it had bin requir’d of mee, yea, drawn from mee; 
and to the best choyce I shall always gladliest 
consent, being still for y® french doctor's vote, 
when one Crighton of this nation, stood in com: 
petition with diverse Frenchmen for a vacant 
profession in their schools detur xperrom. But 
whosoever bee the man, if y* vacant year’s revenue 
bee not absolutely dispos’d of already, it could 
not likely bee better bestow’d than upon the in 
trant, being constantly so small a provision that 
one in that order will have enough to do to live 
decently upon it. For Dunblain, I deliver'd a 
resignation of it under my hand some moneths 
agoe to my lord Kincarn, but now he tells mee hee 
hath not yet sent it upp. All I desire is either 
that it may be dispos'd of, or that I may be re 
liev'’d of y® surcharge of this later employment; 
for though, when I visit Dunblain (as I lately 
did), I find things in the same condition as for 
merly, litle or nothing to doe, but after my cue 
tom to preach amongst them, yet I desire to be 
freed of y® least appearance and imputation of 8 
pluralist, how little soever it really signifies if all 
the truth were known. For with y* rents of 
Glasco I have not as yet at all intermedled, and 
for y® other, Mr. Herilock hath commenc’d a suite 
in law against mee to free himself of further pay- 
ing his dues to y® Chappell, and from the arrieres 
w" this five years past hee hath withheld, and iti 
the bigger half of the whole dues of the place. 
However, I believe y* Grace knows somewhat of 
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my unconcernment in these things, and Hee that 
sees within mee and all men, perfectly knows 
how much I would prefer a retreat, and y® poorest 
private life to y‘ highest church preferment in the 
three Kingdoms; and one of my dayly petitions 
is, that if it be the good pleasure of God, hee 
would once before I die blesse me with that re- 
treat. But I am sure ‘tis high time to retreat 
from giving yo" Grace this trouble, and from pro- 
longing a letter that is already so much longer 
then my usuall size, that I am asham’d of it, and 
will not add a word more but one, that I am sure 
I shall never retract, that I am, my Lord, 
Yo Grace’s most oblig’d and humble Servant, 
R. Leieuron. 
For my Lord Commissioner, 
Lis Grace. 
C. F. Secrertan. 
(To be continued.) 


SEBASTIAN CABOT. 
AN EPISODE IN HIS LIFE. 

Strype, in his Memorials, vol. ii. p. 190, states 
that — 

The Emperor “desired, that whereas one Sebastian 
Gabote, or Cabote, grand pilot of the Emperors Indias, 
was then in England, for as much as he could not stand 
the king in any great stead, seeing he had but small 
practice in these seas, and was a very necessary man for 
the Emperor, whose servant he was, and had a pension 
of him, that some order might be taken for his sending 
over in such sort as the Emperor should at better length 
declare unto the king's council. Notwithstanding I sus- 
pect Gabote still abode in England at Bristow (for there 
he lived); having two or three years after set on foot a 
famous voyage hence, as we shall mention in due place.” 

Cabot’s biographers appear to have been ignor- 
ant of the result of this application, which may 
be found in a letter directed from the council to 
Sir Philip Hoby, under date of Greenwich, 21st 
April, 1550, as follows : — 

“And as for Sebastian Cabot, answere was first made 
to the said Amber, that he was not deteined heere by us; 
but that he himself refused to go either into Spayne or 
tothe Emp°'; and that he being of that mind, and the 
Kinge’s subjecte, no reason nor equitie wolde that he 
Shulde be forced or compelled to go against his will. 
Upon the w" answere, the s¢ Amb“°r said, that, if this 
were Cabotte’s aunswere, then he required, that the said 
Cabot, in the presence of some one whom we coulde ap- 
pointe, might speke wt® him the s¢ Amb«er, and declare 
unto him this to be his minde and aunswere; whereunto 
we condescended, and at the last sent the s*¢ Cabot w'® 
Richard Shelley to the Ambassador, who, as the s* Shel- 
ley hath made report to us, affirmed to the s? Amb«r, 
that he was not minded to go neither into Spayne nor to 
the Emp*. Nevertheless, having knowlege ‘of certein 
thinges verie necessarie for the Emp knowlege, he 
Was well contented for the good will he bere the Empt 
to write his mind unto him, or declare the same here to 
enie such as shude be appointed to heare him; wher- 
unto the said Amb¢er asked the s¢ Cabot, in case the 
Kinge’s Matic or we shulde comand him to go to the 


Emp, whether then he wolde not do it; whereunto 
: 
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Cabot made answere as Shelley reportethe, that if the 
Kinge’s Highnes or we did comand him so to do, then he 
knew wel inough what he had to do; but it semeth that 
the Ember tooke this aunswere of Cabot to sound as 
though Cabot had aunswered, that being comaunded by 
the Kinge’s Highnes or us, that then he wolde be con- 
tented to go to the Emp®, wherein we reken the s¢ 
Ember to be deceived; for that the s¢ Cabot had divers 
times before declared unto us that he was fullie deter- 
mined not to go hens at all.” 

This ambiguous reply of Cabot was, no doubt, 
duly conveyed through the diplomatic channel to 
the Emperor, who must have taken the same view 
of it as the Ambassador: for on the 9th of Sept., 
1553, we find him addressing the following letter 
to the Queen Mary of England, desiring that she 
would give permission to Cabot to come to him, 
as he desired to confer with him upon some im 
portant affairs connected with navigation : — 

“ Treshaulte tres excellente et trespuissante princesse 
nfre treschiere et tresamee bonne seur et cousine. Pour ce 
que desirerions comuniquer aucuns affaires concernans la 
sheurete de la nauigation de noz Royauemes et pays 
avec le capitaine Cabote cidevant Pp lote de noz Roy- 
auemes d’Espaigne et lequel de nre gre et consentement 
s'est puis aucunes annees passe en Angleterre nous vous 
requerons bien affectueusement donner conge aud’ Cabote 
et luy permectre venir deuers nous pour avec luy comu- 
niquer sur ce que dessus et vous nous ferez en ce tresa- 
greable plesir selon quauons encharge a noz ambassadeurs 
deuers vous le vous aceurer plus particulierement. A 
tant treshaulte tresexcellente et trespuissante princesse 
nfe treschiere et tresamee bonne seur et cousine nous 
prions le createur vous avoir en sa tressaincte et digne 
garde. De Mons en Haynnau le ix® de Septembre 1503. 

“ Vre bon frere et cousin, 
* CHARLES. 
[ In dorso | 
“ A tres haulte tres excellente et trespuissante prin- 
cesse nre treschiere et tresamee bonne seur et 
cousine la Royne d’Angleterre.” 
Cx. Horrer. 





SOMERSETSHIRE WILLS—PETTIGREW FAMILY. 


The following will of John Walgrow, dated in 
1541, is a specimen of will-making at the Re- 
formation. It is transcribed from an ancient and 
authentic copy. West Charlton is about three 
miles from Somerton, Somerset. 

“ Test. Johis Walgrow, Rectoris de West Charlton: — 
In dei nomine, Amen, in the year of owr Lord, 1541, the 
viij day of Apryll, I John Walgrow, Clarke, hole of 
mynd and memory make thys my testament and last 
wyll, yn forme and man’r followyng: — Fyrst, I bequeth 
my sowle to Almighty God, my body to be bury’d yn 
the church chancell of Charelton Makerell. Item, I be- 
queth to the sayd church xx® for the intent to be pray’d 
for among the brothers and the systers of the sepulture 
Ilvght of that church. Item, I bequeth to the church of 
Charelton Adam vj* viij* for the intent to be prayed for 
among the brothers and systers ther. Item, I bequeth 
to the mother church of Wells, xij", Item, I bequeth to 
the church of Otcumb, xiij* iiij*. Item, I bequeth to 
ev’y howssholder of Oteumb aforsayd, rych and pow’r, 
xij"; so that the man and the wyff be at my dyreg and 
mass, excepte sycknys or other necessary thyng let hyt; 
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and the priest shall have xx‘ for hys labor. Item, I markable instance of 


bequeth to ev’y hows’r yn Charelton Makerell xij4; so | 
that the man and the wyff be at my dyryg and beryng, 
excepte sycknys or other necessary thyng let hyt. Item, 
I bequeth to John Knyllar my s’vant all such stu‘Te as I | 
have at Otcumb, w’t six silv’r sponys of the best sorte, 
and sixe shepe, at the dely’vrance of myne executor. 
Item, to my god-chyld iiij*, Farther, I wyll that my 
executor imiediately vpon my deth shall p'vyde sume 
honest = to pray for my sowle one year aft. my de- 
p’tyng, yn the same p’} "yshe. Item, Y wyll also that mas 
and dyryg r be kepte ev’y day duryng the monyth after 
my beryng. The resydeu of my goods above not ex- 
p'ssyd nor bequethed, I fully geve, graunt, and bequeth 
to Robert Bithese, my sonne yn lawe, whom I make and 
ordayn my hole executor, that he therof do ordayne and 
dispose hit for my sowle as to hym shal be best semyng 
or ‘expedyent. Morover, I wyll and ordayn for my 
ov'seer, of thys my last wy!l, Thomas Champion, and he 
to have for hys payne and labor so takyng my best salte. 
In witnys wherof I, Sir Robert Corbet, Curat, John Buck- 
land of Harptree, Richard Godgu, S’r Robert Hy!l, doth 
put to our namyn the day and yere above wrytyng.” 


Should the following curious will (which is 
transcribed from an authentic MS.) meet the eye 
of the talent archwologist and antiquary, T. J. 
Pettigrew, Esq., he will probably be interested in 
finding that one of his name was a dweller, in 
Somersetshire, upwards of 300 years ago, Whe- 
ther the testator was an ancestor of the present 
learned gentleman I cannot say. 

“ Testa'li Roberti Petigrew de North Cadbery:—In 
dei nomine, Amen; the yere of our Lord, 1541, the xxx" 
day of Maye, I Robert l’etigrew, hole of mynd and mem'ry, 
make my testament and last will, yn forme and man’r 
followyng: —Fyrst, I bequeth my sowle to Almighty 
God, and my body to be buryd yn the chure hyard of 
North C adbery. It’m, I bequeth to Sey nt Andrew’s iiij¢. 
It’m, to the brotheres of ow’r lady, xij4. It’m, I bequeth 
to my sonne Richard a cow, a calff, the second best 
brasse pann, ij platters, ij yearyd dysshys of pewter, an 
akar of wheat, an akar of dregge, and an akar of medow. 
Item, to my daughter Alys, dwellyng at Glastonbery, a 
cowe. Item, to my sonne Thomas, my old oxe. The 
residew of my goods, not bequethed, I geve to Mawde 
my wyffe, whom I make my hole executrix. And I do 
make John Harvy my ov’seer, and he to have for his 
paynes accordyng to conscyens. Thes beyng wytnys: 
S’r Water Vesy, Curat, John Robyns, and Richard 
Brownyng. 

“ Sumi Inventa 

It should be observed that North Cadbury, of 
which parish Dr. Ralph Cudworth, the learned 
divine, and author of the Zntellectual System, was 
once rector, is about five miles from Wincanton 
and eleven from Shepton Mallet, Somerset. Ina. 


- £vij xv* v4” 





ARMOUR-CLAD SHIPS; THE SKULL OF THE 


ELEPHANT. 





In Civil Engineering, as well as in Naval 
Architecture, no question at the present day has 
excited more profound scientific consideration 
than the power of chambered iron to sustain 
strain and concussion. ‘The two objects to be 


united are resistance and lightness; and a re- 











the combination of both 
is presented by the formation of the cranium in 
the elephant. In that prodigious creature, the 
brain, which weighs only nine or ten pounds, Tes 
quires a proportionally small cavity for its recep. 
tion internally ; but as the head has to furnish 
externally a surface sufficient for the attachment 
of the great muscles that sustain the unusual 
weight of the tusks and trunk, this has rendered 
it necessary to increase the surface, in order to 
afford convenient space for their attachment and 
play. ‘To have formed this enlarged area of solid 
bone would have added inconveniently to the 
weight; and the difficulty is overcome by the 
ingenious device of constructing the skull in two 
separate tables, one within the other, the inter. 
vening space being occupied by spandrils and 
bony processes, between which are cells filled 
with air, thus ensuring the lightness of the whole. 
But strength as well as lightness is indispensable; 
for in the economy of the elephant, his mode of 
life exposes the head to frequent shocks; inas- 
much as it is the instrument with which he forces 
down trees and encounters other obstacles. 

Delicate as the honeycombed structure of the 
interior is, it is sufficienily firm to resist the forces 
thus applied ; and even to disregard the shock of 
a musket-ball, except in some well. known spots. 

Now the question suggests itself, whether there 
is anything in the arrangement of the walls that 
separate the two tables of the elephant’s head, 
the adoption of which might be applied with 
similar effect, to secure at once resistance and 
buoyancy in the construction of a gun-boat, a 
steam-ram, or a mailed vessel of war? Ona 
superficial glance at the section of an elephant’s 
cranium, the bony processes which occupy the 
interstice between the outer and the inner plates 
of the skull would seem to present no systematic 
disposal ; but it is hardly to be presumed that 
for an object so all-important, the position of 
these walls and partitions is altogether fortuitous 
or accidental. 

It would require a comparison of the sections 
of numerous skulls, to determine, in the first 
place, whether in the head of every elephant the 
arrangement of these processes and plates is uni- 
form and identical ? but should the fact prove to 
be so, the inference would {follow that that pecu- 
liar arrangement must be the best for securing 
the utmost possible power of resistance with the 
least possible expenditure of material. The in- 
quiry might be worthy the attention of Professor 
Owen, or some other eminent comparative ana- 
tomist. J. Emerson Tennent. 





Hinor Notes. 


Sretuixa Matcues. —In Bell’s Weekly Mes 
senger for 27th January is given an account (ex- 
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tracted from the Philadelphia Presbyterian) of one 
of these matches, which are there styled “ of an- 
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cient and honourable memory.” It appears that— | 


“In Spencertown, New York, they had a match on the 
9th ult., in which Webster’s Pictorial Dictionary was 
contended for. ‘T'wenty-eight spellers entered the lists. 
All but two were silenced in an hour anda half. These 
were two girls, one eleven, and the other fourteen years 
ofage. They continued the contest for nearly an hour 
longer, on words the most diflicult to be spelt, till the 
audience became so wrought upon that they proposed to 
buy a second dictionary, and thus end the cortest.” 

Now it strikes me that such matches would do 
more, and more pleasantly, in forwarding the edu- 
cation of our peasantry, than the periodical visits 
of the Inspector of Schools. If they be known in 
England, will any of your correspondents favour 
me with the rules? If they be an American in- 
stitution, your Philadelphia correspondent will, I 
trust, send me the laws under which they are con- 
ducted. And I will await his reply. 


| bench with the Justices to take Assiz 
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: “No Man shall sit upon the Bench with Justices of 

“Item, the King doth will and forbid, that no lord, 
nor other of the county, /ittle or great, shall sit upon the 
es, in their Sessions 
in the counties of England, upon great forfeiture to the 
King; and hath charged his said Justices, that they 
shall not suffer the contrary to be done.” : 





This act, be it known, is not included in the re- 
cent statute for “the repeal of such acts as are 
not now in use.” And yet how many seats of 
our judges in Courts of Assizes are so con- 


| structed, that Lords and other men sit on the same 


| bench with the judges ? 


Vryan Ruecen. | 


Parer.— Much as has been said of the innumer- 
able uses to which paper, liberated from the tram- 
mels of taxation, is about to be applied, and 
marvel as we may at embossed shirts and water- 
proof capes (any light boots as yet ?) of this plas- 
tic material, I suspect that the ancients were 
beforehand with us in the adaptation even of 
their rough and ready “ papyrus” to similar pur- 
poses; since the taunt of Juvenal, in his 4th 
Satire (1. 23), applied to his favourite butt Cris- 
pinus, would appear to indicate that even then 
paper was a covering — meaner than rags! 

na ° ° . ° . Hoc tu 
Succinctus patria quondam, Crispine, papyro?” 

Duke, in fact, translates the passage : — 

“ Gave you, Crispinus — you this mighty sum! 

{ For a fish dinner, or something of that sort. 
You that, for want of other rags, did come 
In your own country paper wrapped, to Rome.” 

The translator is guilty of anachronism in re- 
garding the raw material of the Roman “ papyrus” 
as rags; but perhaps he looked upon Juvenal as 
a bitter sort of prophet of an age of rags. 

Snotto Macpurr. 

Charminster, near Dorchester, Dorset. 


Jupces’ Seats 1x Courts or Justicr.—In my 
retirement from the profession of the law at an 
advanced age, I have devoted a portion of my 
leisure hours in reading the ancient statutes ; 
and much instruction I have gathered in the 
reading of them, and, let me add, amusement 
too—certainly much more than in perusing 
and studying our modern statutes, so repulsive 
with tautology and verbiage. I venture to copy 
the statute, 20 Richard II. ch. iii. a.v. 1396, 
which I think justifies my preference of our an- 
cient acts of Parliament, and will amuse your 
readers, The title of it is: — 





In the Preface to the 
40th volume of the Surtees Society publications, 
Depositions from the Castle of York relating to 
Offences committed in the Northern Counties (p. 
ix.) we are told: — 

“that, at the Durham Assizes, the judges were the 
guests of the Prince Palatine, who empowered them te 
act in his behalf. He drove them from his castle to the 
Court in his coach and six, and sat between them on the 
bench for a while in his robes of Parliament.” 

On the Prince's departure from the Criminal 
Court, and when the nisi prius judge went into 
his, I have seen Lords and others of the county 
take their seats on each side of the judge in both 
Courts, civil and criminal. I learn from inquiry 
the judges’ seats, in courts within several of the 
provinces, are on benches similar to those in 
Durham; but in other Courts of Assize, the 
judges’ seats are in alcoves as at York. 

On reading the Preface to the Surtees Society 
publications, I wrote in the margin of my copy 
(p. ix.): “And this in the face of the statute 
20 Richard II. ch. iii.” Fra. Mewsury. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 

Mancuester 1n Tur Year 1559-— 

“De sacrificis Brytannix nostre, quam nunc Angliam 
vocant, horrenda nova. In comitatu Nottinghamiensi 
suam vitam alii finiverunt ferro, alii laqueo, nonnulli 
aqua; multi dederunt se pracipites de summis wdibus, et 
quatuordecim horum generum numerantur. Post regi- 
nam et Cardinalem Polum, qui infra tres horas una 
obiisse dicuntur, undecim ex episcopis majoribus, sunt 
etiam brevi post tempore meerore, ut creditur, extincti. 
Omnes Manchestrenses quojue gravissima febris sustulit, 
vir ut unus in tanta civitate sit superstes.” Joanni Baleo 
Basilew commoranti Gulielmus Colus. —A Letter ap- 
pended to Bale's Scriptores Brytannia, 1559, p. 229. 

I do not find this great mortality recorded in 
any history of Manchester. 

BistioTHecar, CuETHAM. 


VisiTaTIon or Surorsuire.—I think a volume 
lately presented to the Shropshire and North 
Wales Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
by Mr. George Morris, son of the late Mr. George 
Morris who was, I am told, well known as a local 
genealogist, should not go unrecorded in the pages 
of “N. & Q.” On a recent visit to the Shrews- 
bury Museum I had the pleasure of examining it. 
It bears the following title: — 











NOTES 


“Copy of Visitation of Salop by Robert Treswell and 
Augustine Vincent, deputies to Wm. Camden, Claren- 
cieux, a® 1623; together with the former Visitations, 
a°® 1564 and 1584, &c. &e. 

“ This volume is a copy of the Visitation of 1623, in the 
Shrewsbury Free School Library.” 

* This py was commenced in 1823, and finished in 
1825, by George Morris of Shrewsbury.” 


The arms a pedigrees are beautifully drawn 
and written. ‘This is, indeed, a most interesting 
volume. 

Among several other volumes presented by the 
same gentleman, is a copy of James Easton’s Hu- 
man Longevity, 1799, with very numerous addi- 
tions, which would be, I am sure, very interesting 
to those numerous correspondents who have made 
so many enquiries about the same subject. 


G. W. M. 


Amustne Brunper.—In the 3rd volume (p. 
280) of Sir A. Alison's Life of Lord Castlereagh, 
there is a singular ludicrous slip of the pen, or 
misprint — for does not know to which it 
must be ascribed — that deserves a niche in any 
future collection of literary curiosities. It occurs 
in the description of the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington, and the passage runs as follows : — 


one 


“The pall was borne by the Marquises of Anglesea and 
Londonderry, Lord Gough, Lord Combermere, Lord Sea- 
ton, Mr. Hl. Smith, Sir Charles Napier, Sir Alexander 
Woodford, and —— Sir Pereorine Pickie!!” 

It it difficult to conceive a more ludicrous ad- 
mixture of fact and fiction, and no less difficult to 
suggest any explanation of its occurrence. Sir 
Peregrine Maitland was meant; but, however the 
blunder surely never was there a more 
whimsical illustration of the law as to “ association 
of ideas.” — Glasgow Gazette. 


arose, 


J.J. B. Workarp. 


Fenimore Coorer on THe Bermupas. — 

“There is the island of Bermuda. England holds it 
solely as a hostile port to be used against us. 1 think 
for the peaceful possession of that island our Government 
would make some sacrifice; and by way of inducement 
to make that arrangement, you ought to remember that 
twenty years hence England will net be able to hold it.”— 
Cooper’s England, vol. ii. p. 306, published 1837. 

The above has amused me, and may amuse your 
readers. ee 


on THE Scarcity or Butrion. — It is 
said, as illustrative of the scarcity of metallic 
money in America just now, consequent on the 
war-difficulties of our American cousins, that Mr. 
Barnum has aided to his Museum of Curiosities, 
an American dollar, as one of the rarest things in 
the States. Apropos of this: on turning over a 
parcel of old letters the other evening, I came 
upon a paragraph in one of them which tells how 
scarce bullion was in our own country in the 
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month of March, 1797, and which embodies as 





| his vocation, and says : — 
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good a joke as Mr. Barnum’s of this present year 


of grace : — 
“A few davs aco,” says the writer of a 
Stourbridge to a friend in Paisley, 
paper-money had almost superseded 
were circulated in Birmingham to the follo 


letter from 
after stating that 
* hand -billg 
ing purpose; 


rol l, 


—* To be seen at the Market Place, A GUINEA just about 
being carried off to London. As its ever returning is ex. 
tremely improbable, those who wish for a sight of it, are 


,” 


desired to repair thither immediately. 
James J. Lamp, 


Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 





Mueries, 
TOAD-EATER. 

In The Adventures of David Simple (a novel 
written, in 1744, by Sarah Fielding, sister of the 
celebrated Henry Fielding,) the hero of the tale 
asks the meaning of this term, to which the 
lowing answer is given : — 


fol- 


“Tt is a metaphor taken from a mountebank’s boy's 
eating toads, in order to show his master’s skill in ex- 
pelling poison: it is built on a supposition (which I am 
afraid is too generally true), that people who are so un- 
happy as to be in a state of dependence, are forced to do 
the most nauseous things that can be thought on, to 
please and humour their patrons. And the metaphor 
may be carried on yet further; for most people have so 
much the art of tormenting, that every time they have 
made the poor creatures they have in their power ‘ swal- 
they give them something to expel it again, 
ready to swallow the next they think 


low a toad, 
that they may be 





proper to prepare for them; that is, when they have 
abused and fooled them, as Hamlet says, ‘to the top of 
their bent,’ they grow soft and good to them again, on 


purpose to have it in their power to plague them the 
more, 

This seems to give the exact meaning of the 
term as now used. The expression also occurs in 
the Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, Serious and 
Comical. In his “ Satire on an ignorant Quack” 
(vol. i. p. 71), he says: — 

“ Be the most scorn’d Jack-pudding of the pack, 

And turn toad-eater to some foreign quack.” 

In vol. ii. of Brown's Works, are some letters 
supposed to be written by the dead to the living; 
and among them is one from “Joseph Haines, of 
merry memory, to his friends at Will's Coffee- 
House, in Covent Garden,” dated 21st Dec. 1701. 
It is to be observed, that Joe Haines was a cele- 
brated mountebank and fortune-teller, who used 
to perform on the stage in Smithfield, and died 
4th April, 1701. In this pretended letter he tells 
his friends : — 

“ ] intend to build a stage, and set up my old trade of 
fortune-telling; and as I shall have occasion for some 
understrapper to draw teeth for me, or to be my toad- 
eater, upon the stage,” &c. 

In a subsequent letter from Joe Haines to his 
friends, he gives them an account of his success in 
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« Afier the mob had been diverted by 





main tricks of Apollonius Tyaneus, my conj 
at by Dr. Connor, my toad-eater in vu 
Lol a 


Perhaps some of the learned contributors to 


your valuable publication will be kind enough to 
inform me whether there is a record or repute of 


any quack or mountebank at Smithtield, South- 





or elsewhere, who had suflicient power or 


nce over his Zany, or subordin ite, to induc 





; 
i 
him to actually swallow any of these disgustir 
reptiles? Or was the performance a me! 

y Big ag I +“ 
of-hand trick ? E. B. E. 


- slight- 


Eart or Cuatnam.—Proressor De MorGan’s 


Paper on the possible as distinguished from the 


actual (2"* S. xii. 29) puts me in mind of an anec- 





dote that I heard many years ago of the 
Chatham. In a conference with an admiral, who 
was on the point of sailing in command of a 
squa lron, he gave him instructions to do so-and- 
so. The admiral protested that the thing was 
impossible. “Sir,” cried Lord Chatham, raising 
himself upon his gouty legs, and brandishing hi: 
crutches in the air, “I stand upon impossibili- 
ties. 

Who was the admiral ? 
was this said ? 


And on what occasion 
MELETES. 





CuANCELLORSHIP OF THE University or Cam- 
pripGe.—In the University Calendar it is said: — 

“ The office of Chancellor is biennial, or tenable for such 
a length of time beyond two vears as the tacit consent of 
the University may choose to allow.” . 

It would seem that originally there was a re- 
gular election or re-election every two years. 
Archbishop Rotheram (Athene ( ‘'antabrigiense $, i. 
1) was elected chancellor in 1469, and again in 
1473, 1475, and 1483; and Bishop Story (cid. p. 
5),in 1471. At what time, and why was the bi- 
ennial election discontinued ? M. A. Canras. 


Tue Aurnor or tur “Faris or Cryps.” — 
I have an octavo volume entitled the Fudls of 
Clyde, or, the Fairies: a Scottish Dramatic Pasto- 
ral. It also contains three dissertations : on fairies, 
on the Scottish language, and on pastoral poetry. 

It was published by Creech in Edinburgh, ‘in 
1806. The name of the author is not given; but 
4 friend informs me that it was Black, and that 
he was a tutor in the family of Lord Woodhouselee. 

Can you inform me, through any of your readers, 
what became of Mr. Black; and if he wrote any 
other work ? 

This drama will repay perusal by anyone who 
understands the humour of the Scottish language. 
; Should you be unable to give me the informa- 
tion which I seek, I shall have reference made to 
the Edinburgh Magazine of 1806-7, and shall 


send you the result. L. Z. | 
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J. A. Brackwett.— There was a tragedy, 
called Iudolf of Varosney, by Mr. J. A. Black- 
well, published in 1842. Can any of your readers 
inform me whether the author was a native of the 
North of Scotland ? 

Burpon or Eastnctron. — Information as to 
the descendants of the Burdons 
Easington would be eladly 1 
lowing is, I believe, copied from t 
by the Society of Friends : — 


Burdens of 
ived. The fol- 
sisters kept 


A 


Amos Burdon vel Burden, son of George Bur- 
don, married at Shotton, 27th March, 1692, to 
Mary Foster, daughter of Robert and Marearet 
Fost r, Oj Hawthort . in the cou! palut ne of 
Durham, and had three sons and one daughter: 
George Burden, Robert Burden, John Burden, 
—married Mary Mainby, and had two daughters, 
viz.: Mary Burden, married Jas. Verstone; 


Mary 


Durnam. 


Priscilla Burden, married Jobn | aynes ; 
Burden. 

Ps. I am in doubt as to the correct spelling 
her its last vowel should 





of the name Burden, 
be e or 0. 

Canor. — When was this word first introduced 
into the languages of Europe ? 

In the letter of Dr. Chanea, written January, 
1494, describing the second voyage of Columbus 
(Letters of Columbus, Hakluyt Society, London, 
1847), the word is frequently introduced as a 
Spanish word, and not in éalics, as Indian words 
are, and explained in the same letter. But at 
that date Columbus had only returned from his 
first voyage nine months, and it is incredible that 
in that short time the word should have been in- 
troduced from the languages of the Yest Indians, 
and incorporated with the Spanish. 

[am aware of the derivation from canna; but 
I wish to know whether the word canoe (canoa) 
occurs in any writer prior to 1494 ? 

Epen WARWICK. 

Birmingham. 

Comets anp Errprmra. —I have a work, J/lus- 
trations of the Atm spherical Origin of Ep demic 
Disorde rs, of Health, §c. sc., by T. Forster, M.B., 
F.L.S 9 M.A.S., Ke. &c., and publis| ed at ( he Ims- 
ford, 1829. In Bohn’s edition of Lowndes men- 
tion is made of a Thomas Ignatius Maria Forster, 
and a list of his works is given, among which ap- 
pear two works with a somewhat similar title, but 
in no other way corresponding. Is the work be- 
fore me an unknown or unacknowledged one of 
T. I. M. Forster ? . 

This work is one of considerable research, and 
is valu ible for its historic al references, and very 
much of its matter might be adduced in support 
of the sanitary theories of more recent times. In 
one chapter of the book he supplies a catalogue of 
pestilence since the Christian era, in order to show 
that they were coincident with the appearance of 
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comets, or of other astronomical phenomena. The 
catalogue extends from the year 15 a.pv. down to 
1829, the year in which the author terminated his 
labours. It is much too lengthy to give entire in 
your columns, as it occupies about forty closely- 
printed octavo pages. It is exceedingly curious, 
and so far as I have been able to test its accuracy 
as to dates is the labour of a careful student. 

It has in all times been a common notion that 
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| 


the heavenly bodies, when exhibiting extraor- | 


dinary appearances or disturbances, imported 
change, disaster, or calamity. In our own day, 
among the vulgar, every eclipse or comet is re- 
garded as the harbinger of some storm, or inunda- 
tion, or some contagious disease. Lven scientific 


men and philosophers have not thought such in- | 
No body of 


quiries unworthy of their pursuit. 
natural facts can ever be useless, if compiled with 
conscientious care. Mr. Forster does not strongly 
insist upon any hypothesis; he aspires only to 
state facts, and, to use his own expressions, “ to 
heap up useful observations, and apply to them 
the powerful engines of comparison and analogy.” 

As I have been much interested in this parti- 
cular chapter of the work, I felt inclined to invite 
the attention of the curious to it. At the same 
time I should be glad to know whether my conjec- 
ture as to the author is correct ? * T. B. 


Cotonet. — Johnson considers Minshew's deri- 
vation of this military title — “ Colonna, 
lumna, exercitis Columen;” and Skinner's “ Colo- 
nialis, the leader of a Colony,” equally plausible ; 
adding, “ Colonel is now (a.p. 1755) sounded with 
two distinct syllables, Col'nel.” Though educated 
under the latest of our lexicographer’s contem- 
poraries, it never was my chance to hear the term 
thus elided. 


reader of “N. & Q.” assist me? There is a plan 
mentioned by Sir David Brewster (Zetters on 
Natural Magic) of reading inscriptions, by placing 
the coin on a hot iron; but this method does not 
answer well in my hands. E. G. 


Dopsuon or Strauton.—Information as to 
the descendants of the Dodshons of Strauton 
would be gladly received. The following may 
give some clue: Nicholas Dodshon of Strauton 
had — Christopher Dodshon, baptized 4th March, 
1635 ; was buried 13th January, 1720. He had 
John Dodshon, born 27th March, 1670. He was 
buried 8th August, 1746; he married Frances 
— - , and had Nicholas Dodshon, married 
to Frances Foster, 20th February, 1731, and hed 
one son and four daughters. John Dodslion, born 
8th August, 1736, died unmarried. Sarah Dods- 
hon, born 19th January, 1732, died unmarried. 


| Frances Dodshon, born 18th December, 1733, 


Coz | 


married Samuel Bewley, and had Sarab, married 
to John-Arcy Braithwaite.* Deborah Dodshon, 
born 17th October, 1741, married John Dodshon, 
Mary Dodshon, born 3rd March, 1744, married 
Joseph Studholme. F. J. 


Eccresiasticat ComMission oF 1650. — Where 
are the records of this Commission to be found ? 
M. W. 


ELEcTIONEERERS. — Referring to the govern- 
ment of the United States, J. S. Mill, in his work 
on representative government, says : — 

“ When the highest dignity in the States is to be con- 
ferred by popular election once in every few years, the 


| whole intervening time is spent in what is virtually a 


Milton, in his grave and stately measure, vin- | 


dicates its tri-syllabic propriety — 
“Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms —” 


and Butler, after his frolicsome fashion, verbalises 
it thus — 
“Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rode a-Colonelling.” 

Among the utilities of poetry, none are more 
evident than the verification of accents and quan- 
tities, which her sister, Prose, leaves in their tra- 
ditional uncertainty. 

But, more senili, I am wandering from my pur- 
= Query. How, and when, did the canine 
etter (the canine syllable too) slip into this honour- 
able title, and phonetically slipslop its gallant 
bearers into Curnel ? Avucers SYLLABARUM. 


Deracep anv Worn Corns.— I am anxious to 
learn if there is any method known of restoring 
the legends and devices on worn coins. Can any 


ic This is one of the acknowledged works of Dr. Thomas 
Vide “ N. & Q.” 1* S. ix. 568; x. 108. — Ep. ] 


Forster. 








canvass. Presidents, ministers, chiefs of parties, and their 
followers are all electioneerers,” &c. 

I wish to inquire whether this is a vulgarism,— 
why the word should not follow the mode adopted 
in “ auctioneer,” “ pamphleteer?” And whether 
any, and if so what other words of the like for- 
mation could be used in writing good English ? 


W. S. 


Literary Anecpotrs.—In a French work, 
entitled Curiosités Littéraires, which I recently 
picked up, I found the two following anecdotes; 
which I now send you in an English form : — 

1. “ When Dr. Johnson was compiling his celebrated 
Dictionary of the English Language, he wrote to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, asking its readers if any of them 
could furnish him with the etymology of the word Cu- 
mudgeon. The query soon met with a reply, and the 
information received was entered in his work as follows: 
* Curmudgeon, subs., faulty mode of pronouncing caw 
méchant — anonymous correspondent.’ The sentence was 
soon copied into another English dictionary thus: ‘ Cw- 
mudgeon, from the French words ceur (anonymous), add 
méchant (correspondent ).” 

2. “ Pope, in one of his notes on Shakespeare's play of 
Measure for Measure, mentions that the plot is taken 
from Cinthio’s Novels, dec. 8, nov. 5, i. e. 8th decade, 
novel 5th. Warburton, the critic, in his edition of Shake- 


. John-Arcy Braithwaite died at Lancaster. 
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speare, restores 
vember 5.” 
Is there any truth in the above anecdotes ? 
L. H. M. 
Dr. Manset’s Ertcrams.—In Rogers's J?ecol- 
lections, p. 59, occurs the following remark. 
Rogers loquitur : — 
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the abbreviations thus, December 8, 


“JI wish somebody would collect all the epigrams writ- | 


ten by Dr. Mansel ( Master of Trin. Col. Oxford, and Bp. 
of Bristol.) ‘They are remarkably neat and clever.” 

I have been unable to discover any of these 
productions, and you would confer a benefit by 
giving me some information respecting them. 

Joun Taytor. 

Jonn Prxerync.— Can you give me any ac- 
count of the following old play and its author, in 
the British Museum: A newe Enterlude of Vice, 
conteyninge the Historie of Horestes, with the cruell 
reuengment of his Father's Death, upon his one 
naturell Mother, 4to, 1567? The author, John 
Pikeryng. ZETA. 

“ Prromipes.” — Who is the author of a drama 
called Piromides, an Egyptian Tragedy. Dedi- 
cated to the late Earl of Elgin, London, 1839. 

Zeva. 


Rosert Rose.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
give any biographical particulars relating to 
Robert Rose, “the bard of colour.’ He was a 
native of the West Indies, author of Recollections 
of the Departed, scrio-comic pieces, &c., about 
1839. What are the titles of his other works, 
poetic or dramatic ? ZevA. 


Micnaext Scot's Writtncs on Astronomy. — 
The list of the works of Michael Scot, who trans- 
lated several of the writings of Aristotle, contains 
the three following titles : — 

1. “ Imagines Astronomicex.” 
2. “ Astrologorum Dogmata,” 1. i. 
3. “ De Signis Planetarum.” 

Jourdain, who gives the list of Michael Scot's 
works in his Recherches sur les Traductions d Ari- 
stote, p. 127 fed. 1843), states that he has no in- 
formation on these three articles. Michael Scot 
was an astronomer and an astrologer ; it does not 
appear whether these works were original, or only 
translations. Can any of your correspondents 
throw light upon the subject ? G. C. Lewis. 


Sutron Famity. — Could any of your readers, 
through your interesting columns, give the name 
of the baron who came over to England with the 
Conqueror, from whom are descended the family 
of the Suttons? The Suttons are represented in 
England by Sir John Sutton and Lord John Man- 
ners Sutton; in France, by General the Count de 
Clouard, whose name is John Sutton, and is the 
finest soldier in France in form. In Spain by 
General Sutton, also bearing the title of Count de 
Clouard ; and in Ireland by my father. Our family 
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names are John, Roger, Michael, Cesar, Gilbert, 
Richard, Charles (in Ireland Cormac), Thomas, 
James, and Patrick, in the male line. The female 
family names are, Austace, Eleanor, Bridget, Mary, 
Catharine. Perhaps these may resemble our dis- 
tant kinsmen’s names in England. A lizard is 
our crest. Anyone giving in your columns in- 
formation about this matter will greatly oblige 
Joun P. Sutton. 
P.S. Our branch in Ireland have been cele- 
brated for huge stature. Have small brown eyes, 
and auburn-like hair. Females were always ex- 


| ceedingly handsome. 





Earty Epition or Terence.—I have an early 
edition of Terence, with notes, &c., of Petrus 
Marsus and Paulus Malleolus. At the end of the 
volume is placed the following conclusion (on 
* folid’ cxvi.”) : — 

“@ Petri Marsi et Pauli Malleoli in Terentianas 
comeedias adnotationes ci marginariis exornationibus et 
voculoram difficilia expositionib’ sortite sunt finé. Anno 
vil. 

The volume has been slightly mended at the 
beginning; but not, I think, so as to hide any 
date. 

The only similar book I can find mentioned in 
the ordinary bibliographical works, is a copy in 
the Grenville Library at the British Museum, 
press-mark 9466 (vi. Brunet); but this has a 
rather more complete “ Index Vocabulorum”™ than 
my copy, and in other respects looks as if it were 
of a later edition. In both cases the lines of the 
plays are not divided. Can any of the subscribers 
to “N. & Q.” assist me in discovering the date or 
place of publication of my copy? Also, if it is of 
any value or rarity ? “ 

The copy in the British Museum has a woodcut 
at the commencement of each play — mine has 
not. g. G. 

UniversaL SurrraGE. — 

“ Before Henry VI. time, all men had their voice in 
choosing Knights ... In his reign, the 40s. law was 
passed.” — Selden’s Tuble Talk. 

Is there anything in the books to show that the 
poorer class of persons ever generally exercised 
the privilege of voting, or how they received the 
statutes 8th and 10th Henry VI., which deprived 
them of that privilege ? D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 

Wess Famirx.—I should be happy to ex- 
change Notes referring to Webb families with any 
of your correspondents, and also to obtain replies 
to the following Queries : — 

What was the lineage of Major General Webb, 
distinguished in the German and American wars 
of the earlier part of last century? I presume he 
was son to the Gen. Webb dismissed from the 
service in 1714, for sympathy with the old Pre- 
tender. The family was Gloucestershire. 











Is there any connexion between Webb of Kent 


a fess between three fleurs- 





Inshire (arms, 
! Neither the Heralds’ Visiiations of 
for 1634, nor 1666, mention any Webbs ; 
yet the arms are given in Berry. 

What became of the Webbs ‘ f Bott sham, con- 
cerning whem there are a good many references 
in Sims's Pedigre Thomas Webb of Botte- 
sham ¢« red his marriage and issue at Heralds’ 


ve in 1619, but the pedigree is not continued 
there; nor is anything said them in the 
Visitation of 1680. An old alphabet of arms in 


about 





the College, temp. Car. IL, assigns to them these 
arms: “Az. on a chief or, three martletts gu. 
Crest, a rriflin’s head erased or, gorged with 


rown of the last.” 
Benjamin Webb, of St. Martin’s Orgar, Lon- 
don, took out his arms in 1766, similar to the 
foregoing, with a bezant in addition; and a dex- 
ter arm, holding a slip of laurel for crest. His 
pedigree in the College of Arms states, that he 
was the son of Benjamin Webb, citizen and linen- 
draper of London, and grandson of Richard Webb, 
of Bucklebury, Berks. Had this Richard any 
other sons beside Benjamin the linen draper, who 
was buried at Bunhill Fields in 1755? As Luey, 
sister to Sir Wm. Webb, Knt., Mayor, 1591, and 
mother of Archbishop Laud, was of a Berkshire 
family, there may be an affinity between the 
Sir Wm. Webb, died 1599, and was 
buried at Bishopsgate, to which parish he left 
be quests. 

In the parish books, both of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, and St. Luke, Old Street, there are records 
that “the Lady Berkely and Mr. Webb” 
sundry presents to those parishes : date, probably, 
cir. 1760. Who could these P irties be ? 

Lastly, there is a discrepancy in the pedigrees 
of Webb of Canford and Oldstock, as given in 
Sir R. C. Hoare’s Wilts and in Burke. John 
Webb, who married Mary Brune, being, accord- 
ing to one, brother of the first knight, and accord- 
ing to the other of the first baronet. He is said to 
have had a son, John Webb of Sarnesfield and 
Sutton (Burke says of Clerkenwell), and others. 
Query, Who were these “ others” ? > 

I would just add, that the earliest notice of the 
name of Webb that has yet come before me, is a 
record of a gravestone in Hitchin churchyard to 
John Web, buried there 1472. : 

If you would kindly find a place for this lengthy 
Query, it would much oblige; as a word or two 
from some friends learned in genealogical matters, 
might save me a vast amount of labour in hunting 
up the history of this tribe. W. W. 

Short Heath, Wolverhampton. 


families. 


ave 


WEEPING AMONG THE ANCIENTS.—In the Satur- 
day Review of January 4, is an article on “ The 
Art of Weeping,” which some would call stoical, 


a fess between three owls), and Webb of 
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others cynical. “N. & Q.” is not the place for 
discussing the question, but I wish to ask, whether 
any one has noticed, and endeavoured to account 
for, the abundant weeping among the ancients? 
Fears of modern heroes are scarcely ever described 
by poets, or ree orded by historians. W. B. J. 
Curtous Devonsuire Custom. — 


“The Devonshire people have some original customs 





amongst them ......-. In the shops, wherever] 
made purchases amounting to, and over, one pound, | 
was invariably asked to walk to the upper end of the 
shop, where was placed a chair on a nice piece of carpet, 
The shopman would leave me there a moment, an 1 return. 
ing with a neat small tray in his hand, he would present 


me with a glass of wine and a slice of plum cake.” — 
Quakerism, or the Story of my Life, pp. 248-9, 

Will some one tell me if the custom is still 
practised? I have never met with it in Devon. 
shire myself, though I have frequently made pur- 
chases in the shops of its different towns. 

G. W. M 

Drama.— Who are the authors of Julia, or 
the Fatal Return, a Pathetic Drama, 1822; The 
Innocent Usurper, a Drama, 1822? Zeta. 





Queries with Answers. 

Tus Seven-prancnep Canpiestick. — The 
following passage occurs in the 17th chapter of 
Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne's Romance of Monle 
Beni i—_ 

“ They turned their faces cityward, an 1 treading over 
the broad flagstones of the old Roman pavement, passed 
through the Ar litus. The moon shone brightly 
within it to show the Jewish 
candlestick, cut in the marble of the interior. The ori- 
ginal of that awful trophy lies buried, at this moment, 
in the yellow mud of the Tiber; and, could its gold of 
Ophir again be brought to light, it would be the most 
precious relic of past ages in the estimation both of Jew 
and Gentile.” 

I am anxious to know what authority there is 
for the statement, that the seven-branched can- 
dlestick of the Jewish Temple was lost in the 
Tiber. A Lonp pr A Manor. 


[ After the triumph [of Titus] the candlestick was de 
posited in the Temple of Peace, and accor‘ing to one 
story fell into the Tiber from the Milvian bridge during 
the flight of Maxentius from Constantine, Oct. 28, 312 
AD.; but it probably was among the spoils transferred, 
at the end of 400 vears, from Rome to Carthage by Gea- 
seric, A.D. 455 (Gibbon, iii. 291). It was recovered by 
Belisarius, once more carried in triumph to Constant 
nople, and then respectfully deposited in the Christian 
church of Jerusalem (Jd. iv. 24) a.p, 533. It has never 
been heard of since. — Smith's Dict. of the Bible.) 


h of 


enough seven-branched 


“ Torrexnam tn nis Boots.” —Who was, or is, 
Tottenham ? A few years since a lady saw, among 
other pictures in Dublin, one described as “ Tot 
tenham in his boots.” She is desirous of know- 
ing who Tottenham was, or is ? Amicus. 

[Charles Tottenham, of Tottenham Green, co. Wex- 
ford, was elected one of the members for the borough of 
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New Ross in 1727, which he continued to represent until 
bis death in 1758 He was facetiouslvy known as “ Tot- 
tenham in his Boots” from the following circumstance. 


x the inconveniences of a severe attack of gout 





rg 
and bad weather, he rode post from the county of Wex- 
ford, and arrived in his boots at the Llouse of Commons 
on ( ( n, Dublin, at a critical moment. The 


question, whether any redundancy in the Irish trea- 
' ld there continue, or be sent into England, was 
m. Mr. Tottenham gave the casting vote in 
favour of his country; and in memory of his patriotic 








nduct, an excellent likeness of him in his travelling 
iress, and in the attitude of ascending the steps of the 
Parliament II , was painted by Stevens in 1749, and 
engraved by Andrew Miller of Dublin. The painting is 


ession of the Marquis of Ely.] 


Vice-ApMIRAL JAMeEs Sayer.—I shall be much 
obliged for any information respecting the place 
of birth, services, &e., of Vice-Admiral James 
Sayer, who died in Oct. 1776, and lies buried in 
the parish church of St..Paul’s, Deptford. 

EsTeForT. 

[James Sayer was the son of John Sayer, Esq., and 
Katherine his wife, one of the daughters and co-heirs of 
Rear-Admiral Robert Hughes. On the 22nd of March, 
1745-6, James Sayer was promoted to be Captain of the 
Richmond frigate. In the war of 1739, he had the thanks 
of the Assembly of Barbadoes for his disinterested con- 
luct in the protection of their trade; and he first planted 
standard in the island of Tobago. In the 

he led the attacks, both at the taking of 














| Goree ; and was Commander-in-Chief off the 

mast at Belle Isle, at the time of making the 

peace in 1763. On the Slst March, 1775, he was pro- 
moted to be Rear-Admiral of the Red; on the 3rd Feb. 
1/76, to be Vice of the Blue; and on the 28th April, 1777, 
Vice-Admiral of the White. He died on the 29th Oct. 
1776, aged fifty-six years. Arms: Quarterly 1 and 4; 
G. a chevron between three seapies arg.—— Sayer. 2 and 


3az.a lion ramp. O.—Hughes. Consult Lysons’s Environs 
of London, iv. 389, and Charnock’s Biog. Nuvalis, v. 504. 
Provinctat. Tokens. —In what works can I 
find an account of the éokens that have been issued 
in the different towns of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, as I have looked in vain in the county his- 
tories ? G. P. P. 
[Consult Wm. Boyne’s Tokens issued in the Seventeenth 
Century in England, Wales, and Ireland, 8vo, Lond. 1858 ; 
James Conder’s Provincial Coins, Tokens, and Medalets, 
issued in Great Britain, Ire land, and the Colonies, 2 vols. 
4to, 1798-9; and Sharp’s Catalogue of Sir George Chet- 
wynd’s Collect on, | 
Atpermen or Lonpon.—Can any of the 
readers of * N. & Q.” kindly tell me in what book 
I can find a correct List of the Aldermen of 
London during the seventeenth century ? 
H. W. C. 
[A List of the Aldermen of the several wards of the 
City of London, with the date of their election, from 1700 
to the present time, will be found in the Corporation 
Pocket Book, an annual privately printed. Before that 


, : 
date, application for any particulars must be made to the 
town Clerk, F. Woodthorpe, Esq., who has in his cus- 
tody the records of the Corporation. } 





| that behalf made in the Parliament of King Henry 








Replies. 
LAMBETH DEGREES. 
(24 S. xii. 486, 529; 3" S. i. 36.) 

As much doubt, if not ignorance, prevails upon 
this subject even amongst the best-informed per- 
sons, a few words of information may not be un- 
acceptable in answer to your several querists, the 
result of my inquiries upon the point in question, 
viz. the authority under which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is empowered to grant degrees. 

I have before me a copy of the Letters of 
Creation of the Degree of Doctor of Laws, by 
his Grace the present Archbishop of Canterbury. 
They commence by stating that his Grace is, by 
the authority of Parliament, lawfully empowered, 
for the purposes therein written, and are addressed 
to R. M. I. of the Middle Temple, London, and 
of the Island of Antigua, Barrister-at-Law ; and 
recites that, in schools regularly instituted, a 
laudable usage and custom hath long prevailed 
that they who have with proficiency and applause 
exerted themselves in the study of any liberal 
science, should be graced with some eminent de- 
gree of dignity. And whereas, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, enabled by the public authority of 
the law, do enjoy, and long have enjoyed, the 
power of conferring degrees and titles of honour 
upon well-deserving men, as by an authentic 
Book of Taxations of Faculties confirmed by au- 
thority of Parliament doth more fully appear,—the 
dignity of ** Doctor of Laws " is ther granted by 
the Archbishop “ co far as in him lies, and the laws 
of this realm do allow”; and the said R. M. I. is 
created an actual Doctor of Laws, and admitted 
into the number of Doctors of Laws of the realm, 
certain prescribed oaths being first taken by the 
said R. M. I. before the said Archbishop or the 
Master of the Faculties. 

And then follows this proviso :— 

“ Provided always that these Presents do not arail 
(the said R. M. I.) anything unless duly confirmed by the 
Queen’s Letters Patent.” 

The letters are given under the seal of the 
Office of Faculties at Doctors’ Commons, the 16th 
November, 1850. 

It would seem that the confirmation of the act 
of the Archbishop is required by his own proviso 
in the grant of the degree, and probably by the 
requirement of the authority of Parliament, which 
may be the act of 25 Hen. VIIL. c. 21, cited by 
W.N.; who does not show by what section of 
that act the power to grant degrees is given. 

The grant of the degree to R. M. L. was con- 
firmed by the Queen's Letters Patent on the 22nd 
day of the same month of November ; and which 
Letters Patent recite that the queen had seen the 
Letters Patent of Creation, which, and everything 
therein contained, according to a certain act in 
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VIIL, are thereby ratified, approved, and con- 
firmed. 

Whether the practice of the Archbishop to 
grant degrees is confined to those of Doctor of 
Laws and Medicine, I do not know; but from 
the words, “ degrees” and “titles of honour,” in 
the Letters of Creation to R. M. 1. the power 
would not seem confined to Doctor of Laws and 
Medicine. Some, however, of your correspon- 
dents better informed may say, whether the me- 
tropolitan prelate can confer the degrees of Master 
or Bachelor of Arts, or Doctor in Divinity, 

The degrees of Doctor of Laws (LL.D.), and 
D.C.L., as well as of Divinity and Medicine, have 
been generally supposed to be academical honours, 
and confined to the Universities and academies of 
learning ; but the Letters of Creation of the Arch- 
bishop admits his grantee into the number of 
“Doctor of Laws of the Realm,” apparently an 
admitted class in the order of society; but if so, 
how their precedency is regulated, or how placed, 
does not appear from any recognised authority of 
the Crown. 

By what authority the College of Physicians 
are empowered to grant the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine to their licenciates, unless by their char- 
ter of incorporation, I cannot say. The Fellows 
have it, no doubt, from their university degrees. 


J. R. 





SCRIPTURE PARAPHRASE. 
(2"4 S. xii, 518.) 

Such is the name given by F. J. M. to what I 
would call a rather profane parody on the story 
of the Finding of Moses. 

I fear we must designate as imaginary your 
correspondent's account of the mild old gentleman 
to whom he attributes the authorship, and who, 
he assures us, was invited to many a pious party 
for the treat he afforded “by using his poetical 
talents to make scripture stories more attrac- 
tive.” 

As for its “ disfiguration of the rules of Syntax, 
richly illustrating the serio-comic of the Irish cha- 
racter,” I cannot observe any very palpable gram- 
matical absurdities even in the incorrectly quoted 
specimen given by your correspondent, nor can I 
discern in it any “ Hibernicisms” (as it is the 
fashion to term all ludicrous mistakes in diction). 

So far as my experience enables me to judge, I 
believe, that, strange as it may sound, the English 
language is spoken with greater accuracy and 
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several years ago-used to amuse the passers by on 
Carlisle Bridge, Dublin, by reciting verses, and 
asking theological and controversial conundruns, 
One of the latter was, How to prove that St. Paul 
was a good Catholic, which was answered by 
“ Shure he wrote an Epistle to the Romans; but 
shew me if you can any he ever sent to the Pro. 
testants.” 

Without discussing the logic of Zozimus, I ap. 
pend a copy of the parody. I have some scruple 
as to whether it is suitable for the pages of “N, 
& Q,,” but, as notwithstanding its vulgarity, it 
possesses much real cleverness, and never having 


| been printed that Lam aware of, and as moreover 


purity by the middle classes of Dublin than of | 


London. 
I am the fortunate possessor of a copy of the 
m in question. There is no clue given in the 
1S. as to the authorship, but it was, as I remem- 
ber being told, intended to imitate the style of a 


well-known eccentric beggar, called Zozimus, who 





F. J. M. has already introduced the small end of 
the wedge, I submit the document to the Editor's 
clemency, first having altered two of the more ob- 
jectionable passages. 
The Finding of Moses. 
“ When Pharaoh ruled, in dreadful days of yore, 
He vexed the Jews, and did oppress them sore. 
He ordered all his subjects, without fail, 
To drown each Hebrew that was born a male; 
Lest that the Jews might afterwards outnumber 
The men of Egypt, and the land encumber. 


By Pseudo-Zozimus. 


“*T was in those times of turbulence and strife, 
A Levite gentleman did take to wife 
A Levite lady, and in time there came 
A little Levite, — one of future fame. 
For three months full they kept him hid to save 
Their beauteous baby from a wat’ry grave. 
This poem, then, will tell you what they did, 
When they no longer could retain him hid: 
Within an ark of rushes, neatly laced 
Their much lov’d babe with mournful care they placed, 
Near the Nile’s banks, where Pharaoh’s lovely daugh- 


ter 
Might see the basket when she came to th’ water. 
“On Egypt’s banks contagious [Anglict contiguous] t 
the Nile 
King Pharaoh’s daughter came to bathe in style 
Full twenty maidens, all of beauty rare, 
To hide her person from the public stare 
Surround her in a circle so exact 
That none could see a taste of her, in fact; 
While some in crystal boxes soap conveyed 
T’ anoint the person of the lovely maid, 
And others still with sponges soft were girt 
To wipe it off, for fear a towel might hurt. 
But bathing shirts or boxes they had none, 
Nor did they need them, for the glorious sun 
Made them superfluous by his glowing rays, 
Transcending my abilities to praise. 
“ Now, after having had a splendid swim, 
She ran along the bank to dry her skin, 
And hot the basket that the babe lay in. 
* What’s this,’ says she, ‘ among the flags that lies, 
A basket ’tis, if I can trust my eyes! 
Pick it up quickly, for at least "tis clear 
If "tis not that, tis something very queer.’ 
“ Then, quick as thought, the order was obeyed ; 
And straight before her was the basket laid, 
And round and round on every side ’twas turned, 
But nothing queer their anxious gaze discerned. 
* Och, Girls!’ the Princess knowingly exclaims, 
‘Give me the box, I’ll see what it contains;’ 
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The box she got, and straightway burst the strings, 
And quick the cover from the basket flings — 
Perceives at once the little male and all, 
And also made the baby for to squall. 

«* Girls,’ savs she, with accents bland and mild, 
‘Which of yes is it owns the darlint child?’ 
And as they all were noisily denying 
The accusation gainst their honour lying, 
She straight exclaims, ‘ The whole affair 1 see through, 
‘The little boy is certainly a Hebrew!’ 
Then, moved by nature, she began to think 
The child had surely cried for want of drink ; 
And, if it were not soon and kindlv nursed, 
The little innocent would die of thirst. 
Then straightway to her breast she raised the boy, 
His tiny hands and toothless mouth t’ employ ; 
His little cry for one short moment ceased, 
Bat, disappointed of the accustomed feast, 
He raised his voice to such a fearful height,' 
That Pharaoh’s daughter trembled at the sight. 

“*No longer, Maids,’ says she, ‘can I endure 
This mournful scene, so quick, a nurse procure.’ 
A nurse they found convaynient to the place, 
Who owned to being of the Hebrew race ; 
She, axed if she would nurse the child and dress it, 
Made answer quickly, ‘ That I will, God bless it.’ 
So Pharaoh’s daughter, without more ado, 
Gave her the child, and goodly wages too. 
The child was nursed, and all the rest 1 knows is 
That Pharaoh’s daughter called the baby Moses.” 

J.R. G. 

Dublin. 





MINIATURE PAINTER: SILLETT. 
(3" S. i. 39.) 

In compliance with the desires of your corre- 
spondent, Mr. J. N. Cuapwick, the following 
particulars of the late Mr. James Sillett have 
been collected from different sources. Mr. James 
Sillett, the father of the artist, resided at Eye, in 
Suffolk, but his eldest son James was born in 
Norwich in 1784. At an early age he evinced a 
strong predilection for the fine arts, and com- 
menced his studies in the humble grade of an 
heraldic and ornamental painter; but in this oc- 
cupation he only found trammels to his favourite 
pursuit, ill-suited to his native genius, which 
was not long to be controlled, and he soon sought 
employment more in accordance with his taste in 
London, 
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There he commenced as a copyist, and | 


was afterwards engaged in that department for | 


the Polygraphic Society. From 1787 to 1790 he 
studied from the figures at the Royal Academy 
under Professors Reynolds, Barry, and others, 
whose lectures he attended. He first exhibited 
his productions in Somerset House in 1796 ; and 
for the following forty years his pictures were 
generally admitted. Some of these were minia- 
tures, in which branch of the art he particularly 
excelled. Having made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of his profession, he 
returned to his native city, where he eminently 
succeeded in faithful delineation of dead game, 
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fish, fruits, and flowers, which he skilfully exe- 
cuted in oil and water-colours. Later in life he 
made further advances in his profession, and 
painted some meritable productions from archi- 
tectural designs. 

About the year 1804 he went to Lynn-Regis, 








where he was employed in sketching the views 
afterwards engraved for Prichard’s Jistory of 
Lynn. About the year 1810 he again returned 
to Norwich, where he died May 6, 1840. 

To painting he was devotedly attached, and, as 
a ruling passion, he followed the intricate mazes 
he attempted to weave in the ardour of his pur- 
suit with assiduity and success; and as his final 
hour approached, he declared that existence 
would be no longer desirable when deprived of 
the use of his pencil. 

He was contemporary with Oldbrome, whose 
landscapes are highly prized; Hodgson, well 
known for his interiors; Ladbroke, excelled in 
figures and landscapes ; Stannard, in architectural 
subjects ; Cotman was eminent for his etchings of 
ruins and brasses; and more particularly with 
Captain (afterwards General) Cockburn, R.A., 
whose water-colour drawings will be long ad- 
mired for the novelty of his colouring, and the 
excellence of his creation. H. D'Avener. 





NATOACA. 
(24 §, xii. 348, 406.) 


I must rescue the character of Natoaca (or Po- 
cahontas, her true name) from the unmaidenly 
imputation of having followed Captain Smith to 
England. Smith was very much her senior, had 
led an adventurous and remarkable life in various 
countries, and while effecting the first permanent 
settlement in Virginia, was twice rescued from 
death by Pocahontas. He was obliged to return 
to England in consequence of a severe wound, 
leaving the colony at Jamestown in confusion and 


| danger, deprived of the only man whom the In- 


dians feared or respected. In 1612, two years 
after his departure, Captain Argal sailed up the 
Potomac on a trading expedition, and hearing 
that Pocahontas was in the neighbourhood, and 
knowing her friendship for the English, he invited 
her on board his vessel. He there retained her, 
and carried her to Jamestown ; hoping that from 
love to his daughter, Powhatan would make terms 
favourable to the English. But the noble-hearted 
chief, indignant at the treachery, refused to treat 
till his daughter was restored. 

While at Jamestown, Pocahontas learned En- 
glish, and a young settler named Rolfe, of good 
family, having become attached to her, they were 
married with Powhatan’s consent, and peace en- 
sued between the colony and all the tribes subject 
to the chief. Three years after their marriage 
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Rolfe and the princess visited England, where 
Pocahontas was suitably received by James I. and 
his queen, the latter being present at her public 
baptism. She remained a year in England; and 
when preparing to return to Virginia, she died, in 
the 22nd year of her age, leaving one son. This 
son, after hav ing been educated in England, settled 
in Virginia; and after a life of honour and pros- 
perity, he died, leaving an only daughter, from 
whom some of the best families in Virginia are 
descended. 

This account is abridged from Peter Parley’s 
Life of Smith, and Child's First Book of History. 
The former volume I have lost, and my notes con- 
tain no Smith's death; but I think I 
have read that Pocahontas visited him in England, 
and found him an infirm and maimed man, having 
never recovered from his injuries. It was not till 
nine years after Smith left Virginia that the first 
negro slaves were landed there, in 1619. I men- 
tion this, because in these days of rifacciamenti, 
history is so often made subservient to fiction, and 
fiction used to make history palatable, that I fear 
lest Smith should be branded with having intro- 
duced the “ peculiar institution” of the south. 

IF. C. B. 

Metoaca was the real name of her whom we 
know in history as Pocahontas, which was her 
title. She was christened by the name of Re- 
becca, and married John Rolfe, an Englishman. 
Some of her descendants are in Philadelphia, and 
they are numerous in the Southern States. The 
eccentric John Randolph, of Roanoke, was one of 
them ; and he was proud of his descent from her. 

UnepDa. 


account of 


Philadelphia. 





Sat Given To Sucerp: Sr. Grecory: Reaura 
Pastoratis (2 §. xii. 159.) — Happily this 
practice is known as a part of sheep-farming, and 
is in frequent, albeit not universal, use in this 
part of the royal county. My object in asking 
you to insert this Note and Query is not, however, 
so mueh to afford this information, as to tender 
my thanks to your correspondent Mr. Joun Wit- 
tiaMs for drawing your readers’ attention to that 
singularly beautiful passage in St. Gregory's 
Homily on our Lord’s charge to the Seventy 
Disciples — a passage which is the true key-note, 
not only of that Homily, first delivered on 
St. Luke’s day or some other apostolic festi- 
val; but also of that great man’s Regula Pasto- 
ralis, addresed by him to his brother, Bishop of 
Ravenna. That whole Homily, indeed, and that 
whole treatise of The Pastoral Rule, prove the 
singular fitness of the first Gregory to have been 
made, if any other, the “rex gregis ecclesiastice.” 
It were even to be desired, so it has always seemed 
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| ~. 
| should be placed in the hands of every one ad. 





to me, that an English version of the treatise | 


mitted to the cure of souls, if not upon the list 
of books required of candidates for holy orders, 
Such is the unequalled knowledge of human 
nature displayed in it, and so wisely does he 
therein apply the principles and precepts of Holy 
Writ to the diversified characters and relatiye 
positions of the individual members of a pastoral 
charge. And never for a moment in any part of 
that admirable treatise does he lose sight of the 
divinely-inspired idea, of the priest’s function be- 
ing to season as salt the souls of God's elect~ 
“Sal enim terre non sumus, si corda audientium 
non condimus.” 

The Query with which I end this Note is as 
follows: — Can any of your correspondents in- 
form me what English versions, ancient and 
modern, exist of St. Gregory's Regula Pastoralis 
here mentioned, specifying where they may be 
seen, whether in public or in private libraries? 

Surely in no language ought such a treatise to 
be so freely available as in that of a people who 
glory in an ancestry derived from those to whom 
its author was the great apostle and pastor. N.§. 


Atcuemy anp Mysticisms (3" §. i. 89.)— 
Derta should consult a catalogue of books on 
these subjects now on sale by Baillieu, Quai des 
Grands Augustines, 43, Paris; and those of Mz. 
Bumstead, bookseller of London. I will with 
pleasure lend him M. Baillieu’s. 

Georce Orron. 

Hackney. 

Browninc’s “ Lyrics” (3" S. i. 89.) — I have 
a strong impression (though I have not suflicient 
confidence in my recollection to vouch quite posi- 
tively for the fact) that Mr. Browning, some few 
years ago, told a friend of mine in my presence that 
the admirable poem, “ How they brought the good 
news from Ghent to Aix,” is not founded upon 
any historic event in particular. 

W. M. Rosssrt. 

London. 

Dr. Joun Pornace (2° §S. xii. 419, 473)—- 
Some sixteen years since I copied the following 
items from the register of St. Andrews, Bradfield, 
Berks, of which parish Dr. Pordage was ree 
tor:— 

“1663, Dec. 23, 
Dr. Pordage. 

1668, Aug. 25, was buried Mistress Mary, the 
Dr. John Pordage.” 

In Coates's History of Reading will be found 
some account of the ejection of Dr. Pordage by 
the Committee for the ‘Trial of Scandalous Mini 
ters. The accusation against him charged him 
with holding intercourse with the powers of dark- 
ness. One witness deposed to having heard “ul- 
earthly music” proceeding from the parlour of 
the parsonage during the winter evenings, a com 
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pliment to Miss Elizabeth's musical skill, and to | 


the goodness of her spinet, but fatal to the rector 
who was turned out, and his accuser, a Presby- 
terian minister out of employment, turned in. In 
1661 the family of the old rector were again 
allowed to return to the parish, and the intruder 
was ejected, was duly commendated as a sufferer 
for conscience’ sake in Calamy’s Martyrs, and is 
now to be celebrated with other similar worthies 
at the bi-centenary celebration of 1662. 

Wa. Denton. 

TRIAL OF THE Princess or Wares (3° S.i. 32, 
76.) —It would seem that in the year 18153 vari- 
ous editions were published, in and out of Lon- 
don, all professing to be reprinted from authentic 
copies of the original Delicate Investigation. I 
possess one with the following title : — 

“The Genuine Book. An Inquiry, or Delicate Inves- 
tigation into the conduct of Her Roval Highness the 
Princess of Wales, before Lords Erskine, Spencer, Gren- 
ville, and Ellenborough, the Four Special Commissioners 
of Inquiry, appointed by 3 Majesty in the year 1806. 
Reprinted from an authentic copy, superintended through 
the press by the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. Bristol: 
Printed and sold by E. Bryan, 51, Corn Street, 1813.” 

It will be seen that this title is fuller than that 
of the book published by Lindsell, Wigmore 
Street, 1813, and corresponds entirely with that 
“Reprinted and sold by Mr. Jones, 5, Newgate 
Street, 1813.” It seems highly probably, how- 
ever, that all these contain the whule of the origi- 
nal book of 1806. IF. C. H. 

Curistopner Monx (2"4 S, xii. 384, 442, 526.) 
—After trying his right five several times in 
ejectments at law, whether Christopher, Duke of 
Albemarle, was or was not the lawful son of 
George, Duke of Albemarle, all of which were 
decided in favour of Duke Christopher, the Earl 
of Bath filed a bill in Chancery against the plain- 
tif in the above actions (Sherwin), and moved 
for a perpetual injunction to restrain Sherwin 
from bringing any more actions. Lord Chancel- 
lor Cowper refused the injunction, but the Earl 
of Bath, carrying it to the House of Lords, they 
adjudged the perpetual injunction prayed for. 
See Modern Ri ports, vol. x. p. 1. Also Sir Wal- 
ter Clarges against Sherwin, Modern Reports, vol. 
xi, p. 343, W. LL. Lam™in. 

Fulham. 





Tartor or Birrons (2™ S. xii. 519.) — The 
late and last Edward Taylor, Esq., of Bifrons, 
brother of Sir Herbert and Sir Brook Taylor, 
and of the first Lady Skelmersdale, left many 
sons, who are still living. Burke's Landed Gentry 
gives as complete an account of the family down 
to the living generation as perhaps Heraxpicus 
would care for. | A 

Texayts 1x Socace (3" S. i. 31.) —Cowel 
says this word may be derived from the Fr. 


soc (a colter or ploughshare), and that it is a 
tenure of lands, by or for certain inferior ser- 
vices of husbandry, to be performed to the lord 
of the fee. Webster derives it from the Saxon 
soc, a privilege, from socan, secan, to seek, fol- 
low. ‘The surname Hosa, Hoesse, Huse, or Hus- 
sey, is certainly not connected with either Husi 
or Hosea. In Cowel’s “Table of Antient Sur- 
names,” at the end of his “ Interpreter,” he gives 
Hosatus et de Hosato, Hose, Hussey; and says, 
“TI have seen Johannes Usus Mare in Latin, for 
John Hussey.” Again: some have translated the 
Latinized name Hosatus or Osatus, * hosed or 
booted”; and Bailey derives Hussey from the 
French housse, a “ sordid garment,” both of which 
attempts are absurd. Pr. Ferguson, under 
“ Tlouse,” A.-S. and O. N. Ais, says Huso and 
Husi are O./G. names, corresponding with our 
ITouse, Huss, and Hussey. The etymology of 
the name Hussey seems simple enough. It is the 
same with the Fr. surnames Houssuie and Hous- 
saye, and is derived from locality ; viz. from the 
Fr. houssaie, “a place full of holly,” (hour). 
(Lamartine gives as local names Hosseia, and La 
Houssaie). Cf. the French surnames House, 
Houssel, Houssin, Houssart, and the names Husee, 
Hlusey, Hussy. In Irish names it assumes the 
form of Cushey and Cushee ; thus, Dangean-na- 
Cushey, “the castle of Hussey.” Synonymous 
surnames are found in Bretagne ; as Quelein and 
Quelennee ; from Bas Bret. gelenn, holly. 

Rh. 8. Cuarnock. 


Arms or Cortrz (2™ S. xii. 454, 532.) — 
Alonso Lopez de Haro, in his work, Nobilario 
Genealogico de los Reyes y titulos de Espana, 
Part 1. p. 409, deseribes the arms of Cortes, 
Marquis of Guaxara in accordance with the se- 
cond description quoted by Mr. Woopwarp, but 
with the inescocheon of Or, 3 pallets gu., a bor- 
dure azure charged with 8 crosses pattée argent. 
The 4th quarter described as Mexico may not be 
cvenerally known, and is shown as “ Azure, 3 tur- 
retted Chateaux joined by a wall, argent, ma- 
S¢ ned, sable. In base, 2 bars w avy arg.” 

Moreri, in the “ Life of Cortez,” in the Dic- 
tionnaire Historique, describes the first wife as 
Francoise Suarez Pacheco, and the marriage took 
place in Cuba; this may perhaps assist in tracing 
her family. A. W. M. 


Great Yarmouth. 


On true Deerees or Comparison (3 S. i. 
48.)— Mr. Suarpe's theory of inverted degrees 
of comparison is ingenious and novel, but I do not 
think that his facts support his hypothesis. 

I will take up one only of bis ex umples for 
examination: Mr. Suarpe derives betler and best 
from the positive bad. But what occasion is there 
to base the derivation of these vocables upon a 
word which contradicts their meaning, when in a 
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cognate Indo-Germanic language we find a regu- 
lar and more congenial positive still existing, 
though it is wanting in the English as it had pre- 
viously fallen out of the Anglo-Saxon ? 

The fact is, the original positive of our own 
better and best is still in daily use in the Persian 
language. Therein is to be found the word beh, 
good. ‘Therein are also to be found the compa- 
rative behter, better; and behtereen, best. No 
native or foreign philologue has ever thought of 
deriving the Persian comparative and superlative 
from bad, bad; which exists in that language as 
well as in our own. 

I will observe that it is probable that, in the 
Archaic periods of all languages, there were 
several forms of comparatives and superlatives ; 
which were afterwards disused and lost, except 


in those few surviving examples which are now | 


considered irregular. H. C. C. 
LamMIMAN (2™ §, xii. 529.) —Is not Lammi- 


man a corruption of Lambingman — the man who 


attended the ewes when lambing? Or is it sim- 
ply Lamb-man (the 7 being inserted for euphony), 
like Coltman, Horsman, Sheepman, now Shipman ? 

Query, What is the derivation of Whyman ? 
SENESCENS. 


Avutnorisep Transiator or Catutius (3"¢ 
S. i. 67.) — Your correspondent S. C. has mis- 
taken the intention of the advertiser. He evidently 
only meant to state that he was the authorised 
translator of Macaulay's History and translator of 
Catullus. Such specimens of bad grammar are 
too frequent in advertisements, but we may hope 
that the advertiser is a better German than 
English scholar. 

Oxford. 

Wasuine ParcuMent Anp Vetium (2™ §, xi. 
190, 234.) — One of your correspondents asks for 
the best method of washing parchment or vellum. 
I will give him the method which I have adopted 
with complete success. I wash the surface with 
paste-water (that is, flour and water), boiled to 
the consistence of cream, and applied with a 
sponge while hot. Hot water and soap will re- 
move the dirt from the surface; but if there are 
any scratches, or places where the surface is re- 
moved, the paste helps to restore it. If there are 
stains or ink spots, these must be removed by 
dilute nitric acid. Slight stains may often be 
removed by putting a few drops of nitric acid in 
the paste-water ; but if they are of old date, and 
intense, the acid must be stronger, according to 
circumstances, and carefully applied after all the 
dirt has been washed away. In washing the vel- 
lum, care must be taken not to let the moisture 
remain on the surface long; as that might per- 
meate the skin, and loosen it from the mill-board 
beneath. There is a greater liability to this in 
parchment, as it is more porous than vellum. It 
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is not possible to restore the enamel of the vellum 
when once lost; but it may be partially done by 
the paste, rubbing it when dry with a piece of 
wash-leather. I do not recommend any kind of 
varnish applied to vellum. The natural surface 
of the vellum, when it leaves a good workman's 
hands, on the book is very beautiful ; and if pre. 
served from scratching or scraping, may always 
be restored to its original purity by the process I 
describe. I have books more than two hundred 
years old, bound in vellum, which I have cleaned 
by this process. Some of them have gilt borders, 
and these required great care; but I succeeded 
in preserving all of the gilding that time had left. 

T. B. 

Quotation Wantep (3" S. i. 69.) — 
“ Forgiveness to the injured does belong, 
But they ne’er pardon,” &c. 
Dryden, Conquest of Grenada, Part 1. 


Act I. Se. 2. 
‘ E. M. 
Davucntrers or WitttamM THE Lion (3 §. i. 
95.)— Allow me to inform Metertes that the 
substitution of 1225 for 1221 was a clerical error 
in my paper on this subject. I am sorry that 
such a mistake escaped me, and I will endeavour 
to be more careful in future. My authority for 
calling the youngest Princess Margery, or Marion, 
was Mrs. Everett Green's Princesses of England, 
vol. i. p. 393. She says (quoting Balfour) : — 
“The youngest, Marjory or Marion, was exclusively 
under his [her brother Alexander’s] care until her mar- 
riage in 1235.” 
Her MENTRUDE. 
Pencizy Waitrne (2™S. x. 57, 255, 318.)—On 
the back of one of the Cottonian MSS. (Galba, 
B. V.) Charles V. has hastily scrawled his name, 
with the date, “ Bologna, 1517”; and if the ma- 
terial with which he wrote it were not a lead- 
pencil, I never saw a better imitation of one. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Juryman’s Oarn (3™ §. i. 52.) — The Book of 
Oaths, 1649: — 

“ The oath that is to be given to any Jury before evi- 
dence given in against a prisoner at the Barre: — 

‘You shall true deliverance make between our Sove- 
raigne Lord the King and the prisoner at the Barre, 3 
you shal have in charge, aceording to your evidence, a3 
neere as God shall give you grace. So helpe you God, 
and by the contents of this booke.’ ” 

On the trial of the Regicides, the oath to each 
juryman was: 

“You shall well and truly try, and true deliverance 
make, between our Sovereign Lord the King and the 
prisoners at the Bar, whom you shall have in charge 
according to your evidence. So help you God.” 


What can Lumen mean by saying that the 
words “according to the evidence” were left out: 


See State Trials by Hargrave, 1776, ii. 314. 
G. Orros. 
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Hesrew GramMaticat Exercises.—A Srv- 
pent will find plenty of exercises for translation 
into Hebrew in Mason & Bernard's Hebr. Gram., 
published in 1853 by Hall of Cambridge.* At 
the end of the 2nd vol. there is a key to the 
Exercises. F. Cuance. 


In T. K. Arnold's First Hebrew Book, some- 
thing of the kind required by a Stupent will be 
found. J. Eastwoop. 

New Doveras (3" §, i. 93.) —The sketch 
noticed by your correspondent in his N.B. was 
made by Mr. John G. Lockhart, subsequently 
Editor of the Quarterly Review, and son-in-law of 
Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Lockhart was at that 
time in practice (of no great extent) as a Scotch 
lawyer. 

Your correspondent has apparently never been 
present at a Scotch criminal trial, otherwise he 
would not have spoken of Douglas standing at 
the bar. In Scotland a person under trial sits 
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haps, is not a very new discovery, if we consider that fair 
advertisers in the columns of The Times newspaper un- 
dertake for the trifling remuneration of two shiliings or 
half-a-crown to unravel your own soul before you with 
the help of twenty lines of your best calligraphy; but 
still it proves the real value of autographs, and, we have 
no doubt, with M. Charles Asselineau, that the science of 
autograph-collecting will soon boast of a guide as sure as 
Barbier’s Manuel du Libraire. The magnificent collec- 
tion, for which we are indebted to M. Fossé-Darcosse, 
comprises about 4000 separate articles, the chief ones being 
further illustrated by portraits, caricatures, facsimiles, 
newspaper-cuttings, and other documents of the same 
description. Amongst the pieces relating to English 
History the catalogue mentions the following: — A 
letter in the handwriting of James JI.; a letter in the 
handwriting of Samuel Richardson, on the death of the 
poet Klopstock’s wife (date, January 19, 1759); one 
page 4to. in the handwriting of Sir Walter Scott, &c. 
&c. Altogether, the Darcosse gallery will certainly be 
the talk of the season in the literary world, and we recom- 
mend M. Asselineau’s catalogue raisonné as an amusing 





during the whole proceeding, except when he is | 


called on to rise in order to plead to the indict- 
ment, or to allow a witness to speak as to his 
identity. It is not as in England, where one 
under all the anxiety attendant on a trial (it may 
be for his life) has the additional discomfort of 
standing often for hours, and is, generally speak- 


ing, not permitted the indulgence of sitting, except | 


on the score of ill health. ‘The sketch of Neil 
Douglas shows the bust only ; but it is obviously 





that of one in a sitting posture. G. 
Edinburgh. 
Miscellaneous. 


MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 

Mélanges curienx et anecdotiques, tirés d’une Collection de 
Lettres autographes, et de Documents Historiques, ayant 
Appartenu & M. Fossé-Darcosse ; publiés avec les Notes du 
Collecteur et une Notice, par M. Charles Asselineau. 8vo. 
Paris: Techener. London: Barthés and Lowell. 

When this budget is in the hand of our readers, the 
auctioneer will be busy dispersing one of the most splen- 
did collections of autographs that were ever gathered 
together by the zeal of a thorough amateur. M. ; 
Darcosse, late conseiller référendaire at the Paris cour des 
comptes, must have spent a fortune in accumulating these 
treasures, and we have no doubt that the sale thereof 
will produce a perfect harvest, and excite the greatest 
competition. The catalogue we are now announcing, pre- 
pared with the utmost care by M. Charles Asselineau, 
18 a curious and instructive contribution to the history of 
literature; the principal items enumerated are made the 
subject of copious notes, and the preface sets forth both 
the unquestionable importance of autographs, and the 
claims of M, Fossé-Darcosse to the gratitude of enlight- 
ened bibliographers. M. Charles Asselineau takes for his 
text Cardinal Richelieu’s well-known remark, viz. that 

sur quatre lignes de l’écriture d'un homme on peut lui 
faire un procs criminel ;” and he shows how the charac- 
ter, the habits, the temper, the qualities of an individual 
are, so to say, stamped in his hand-writing. This, per- 


ES 
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* London: G. Bell (Bell & Daldy), Fleet Street. 


study even for those who, alas! like the feuilletoniste of 
“N. & Q.,” cannot spend money upon autographs. 

Annuaire du Bibliophile, du Bibliothécaire et de l Archi- 
viste pour [Année 1862; publié par Louis Lacour. 3 
année. In-18. Paris: Meugnot; Claudin. London: 
Barthés & Lowell. 

M. Louis Lacour has just issued the third yearly vo- 
lume of the Annuaire du Bibliophile. In the preface to 
this excellent publication, the learned author very aptly 
remarks on the useless and imperfect character of the 
common run of annuaires. Instead of putting together a 
few correct details, referring directly to the subject of 
the book, the compilers generally begin by presenting us 
with an almanack; an abstract of the Post-Office Direc- 
tory inevitably follows; and the few remaining pages are 
devoted to critical, or rather eulogistic, notices of works 
published by the firm which has taken the risk of the 
annuaire. M. Lacour adopts quite a different plan; biblio- 
graphy being his speciality, he confines himself to books 
and their history, finding within that circle a sufficient 
harvest of facts to set before his readers. The first part 
of the Annuaire du Bibliophile is taken up by statistical 
details of an official nature. Under this head we have 
the list of all the government clerks appointed since the 
Revolution of 1789 to the management and surveillance of 
public libraries; the list of the chief collections scattered 
throughout the departments is likewise added, as also a 





short, but complete, account of foreign museums, private 
archives, collections of autographs, &c. &c. The second 
division of the work comprises a series of papers interest~ 
ing from their practical value or their piquant charac- 
ter: here we have noticed especially the description of a 
useful method for restoring old books. The bibliographi- 
cal news of the last year are chronicled in the third 
section; changes that have happened in the administra- 
tion of libraries, purchases of rare and valuable books, 
legislative or judicial Gecisions respecting printers, pub- 
lishers, book collectors and book stealers — all these, and 
various other facts bearing upon the same topic, receive 
their due amount of analysis. A necrological list of all 
the literary notabilities, removed from amongst us by the 
hand of death, recalls to our memory a long and mourn- 
ful array of worthies; the enumeration of the principal 
book sates has not been forgotten; and the volume winds 
up with a catalogue of the publications of note issued 
during the course of the year. The useful character of 
the Annuaire du Bibliophile will, we hope, be evident from 
the few remarks we have offered about it. M. Louis 
| Lacour further announces for the 25th of the month the 
| appearance of a new periodical, to be entitled Les An- 
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way a truly remarkable work. Whilst discussing suchg 
subject, it was almost impossible to avoid treating @ 
omnibus rebus; for Madame de Sévigné was connected 
ties of either relationship or close intimacy with th 
leading personages of the seventeenth century, and he 
voluminous correspondence illustrates the whole hist 
of the reign of Louis XIV. The trial of Fouquet, the 
campaigns and melancholy death of Turenne, the affaigg 
of Port Royal, the fortunes of Madame de Montespan ang 
Madame de Maintenon,—in fact, the entire annals of Ves 
sailles are referred to, more or less in detail, by the lively 
marchioness; and her anxiety to supply her daught@ 
with the latest court news led her to observe closely the 
various scenes which she was called upon to take a pag 
in. Hence the necessity for M. Paul Mesnard to gro 
round the principal figure of his sketch a number 
secondary portraits, which complete the ct, and, ber 
i serve as a kind of key to many incidents mm 
in the letters. We wish time would allow as @ 
r luce here a few of M. Mesnard’s judicious stricturegg 
the attentive perusal of his Notice biographique has come 
firmed us in the opinion that Madame de Sevigné was @ 
very independent original character, at an epoch whe 
dull uniformity reigned supreme; her admiration 
Corneille; her sympathies with Pascal and Nicole; hg 
partiality for Cardinal de Retz, revealed in her a st 
leaven of the Frondeur element, and proved that 
would not submit to be fettered either by public opin 
or by interest. But we must forbear from further de 
We shall only state in conclusion, tl I 
lumes of M. Hachette’s edition contain two hundred 
sixty letters, accurately printed, and copiously 3 
a few are now published for the first time; 
have been collated with the originals or with the 
genuine texts, 
Gustave Massom 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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